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Canadian Premiers to Discuss Newsprint 


_ Inter-Provincial Conference Arranged by Quebec and Ontario Ministers for Near Future— 
Need for Meeting Emphasized by Introduction of Legislation for Penalizing Manufac- 
turers Failing to Maintain Reasonable Price Level—Newsprint Executives 


Apprehensive of Effects of Industry In Quebec 


a [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontrEAL, Que., April 22, 1935—Premier Tascher- 

eau of Quebec, and Premier Hepburn of Ontario have 

_ arranged a conference for the near future at which, 
}among other subjects, the newsprint problem will be dis- 
“cussed. 

The need for inter-provincial discussion of this problem 
has been apparent for some time, but was emphasized 
during the past month by the introduction in the Quebec 
Legislative Assembly of legislation for the penalizing of 

| companies which fail to maintain the price level for news- 
‘print considered by the provincial government as being a 
reasonable price for the producers. 

As already stated in the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, news- 
print executives, although for the most part anxious for 
aStable market for newsprint to be established, are appre- 
hensive of the effects on the industry in Quebec of this 
gislation being placed on the statute books without some 
greement being reached with other newsprint producing 
provinces, particularly Ontario. 
© It is pointed out that the Quebec legislation, if enforced, 

)Would probably result in American publishers, already 
aroused by what they regard as unwarranted interference 
by the Quebec government in its efforts to stabilize the 
market for newsprint, diverting contracts from Quebec 
mills to producers in other provinces. 


St. Lawrence Paper Mills Report 


The annual report of St. Lawrence Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Ltd., shows that during 1934 a smaller operating loss 
was experienced than in 1933. N. A. Timmins, president, 
in his comments, says: 

‘Operations for the year resulted in a loss of $366,981, 
which compares with a loss of $430,886 in 1933. Foreign 
exchange, included in these figures, showed a loss of $27,- 
280 in 1934 as compared with a profit of $91,279 in 1933, 
80 that excluding this item there was an improvement in 
operating results for 1934 of $182,465. 

In view of the heavy operating loss no amounts were 
reserved for depreciation and depletion. 

The amount of $34,475 was expended on improve- 
ments to plant, the principal items being additions to the 
wood handling equipment. The company’s plans and prop- 
frties have been well maintained. 

Deferred liabilities of $872,075 consist of obligations to 

awinigan Water and Power Company and Brompton 


13 


Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, which mature in 1936. 
Your directors have reason to believe that extension of 
these notes may be arranged when and as they fall due. 


“Your company’s position with respect to sale contracts 
for newsprint paper has remained unsatisfactory, although 
some improvement was affected in the latter part of the 
year. Further improvement in this connection is hoped 
for in 1935.” 


Improved Earnings for Bathhurst 


The financial statement of Bathhurst Power and Paper 
Company, Ltd., covering the year ended December 31 last, 
show that net earnings, before depreciation, amounted to 
$95,034, as compared with a deficit of $14,163 for 1933. 


Sales for 1934 totaled $1,284,652, as compared with $1,- 
094,996 for 1933. Cost of sales at $1,126,476, left a gross 
profit of $158,176, while the addition of other income at 
$86,398, left total income of $244,574. General expenses, 
etc., totaled $149,540, leaving net earnings at $95,034. De- 
duction of depreciation for plant and equipment at $100,- 
000, the first time in some years that such a deduction has 
been made, left a loss for the year of $4,965. Loss on a 
subsidiary at $2,004, left a combined loss for the year of 
$6,969. The adjusted deficit was brought forward at 
$65,074, leaving a deficit in the current report to be car- ° 
ried forward at $72,044. 


Brig.-Gen. J. B. White, president, in his remarks to 
shareholders, says: “An increase in sales of kraft liner, 
coupled with lower manufacturing costs, resulted in im- 
proved profits. There was an increase in the volume of 
sulphite pulp sales and an improvement in prices received, 
resulting in a small profit for the year as compared with 
a loss for the previous year. Newsprint sales were ap- 
proximately the same as the preceding year, and unpro- 
ductive of profit.” 


Howard Smith Annual Meeting 


At the annual general meeting of Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, E. K. Robinson, vice-president of Canada Paper 
Company, a subsidiary, was elected a director. Other di- 
rectors were re-elected and the financial statement for 1934 
was approved. 

Queried by a shareholder as to what provision was being 
made for arrears of preferred dividends, the chairman, 
Harold Crabtree, stated that the matter had not yet come 
before the board for consideration. 
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Wisconsin Paper Mill Employment Shows Gains 


Statistics Compiled by Wisconsin Industrial Commission Show Employment In Industry 1.2 
Per Cent Higher—Pay Rolls 2 Per Cent Up Compared With Preceding Thirty Days— 
Favorable Trends Indicate Improvement In Production and Demand 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., April 22, 1935—Pulp and paper mills 
joined the general trend in Wisconsin towards both in- 
creased employment and payrolls. Compilations by the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission for the period February 
15 to March 15 showed employment gains of 1.2 per cent 
in the pulp and paper mills reporting as compared to the 
previous thirty days, and payrolls were up 2 per cent. 

Using 100 for the average for the years 1925, 1926 and 
1927, employment in March, 1935 stood at 85.7; 84 in 
February, and 81.3 in January. Aggregate payrolls were 
69.3 in March, 67.3 in February, and 62 in January. 

The Wisconsin labor index also shows employees aver- 
aged 37.5 hours of work per week in March as compared 
with 34.9 in the same month last year, 31.1 in 1933; 36.6 
in 1932; 41.8 in 1931; 43.7 in 1930, and 46.6 in 1929. Aver- 
age weekly earnings in March, 1935, were $20.33, as com- 
pared with $18.45 in March, 1934 ; $13.24 in March, 1933; 
$17.47 in March, 1932. The average weekly wage for the 
year has increased from $15.30 in 1932 to $18.29 in 1934, 
and $20 in the first three months of 1935. 

These trends are looked upon as encouraging, and in- 
dicative of improvement in production and demand. 


Water Power Expansion 


Preliminary work for the construction of the $350,000 
water power reservior dam at Rainbow Rapids, in Oneida 
county, Wis., was begun last week by the Wisconsin Val- 
ley Improvement Company of Wausau, Wis. Twenty- 
two men were place at work clearing the land to be flooded 
by the waters when dams are built on the upper Wisconsin 
river. The crew will be increased to fifty shortly, when 
erection of a camp gets under way. Ultimately there will 
be 150 to 200 men at work so the project can be com- 
pleted this season. 

One of the dams will be built on the Wisconsin river 
two miles north of Rainbow Rapids, and the other will be 
a supplementary control dam on the St. Germaine river 
to maintain reservoir levels in Pickerel Lake. The minimum 
and maximum reservoir levels fixed by the Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service Commission are 1,576 and 1,592 feet above sea 
level, respectively. 

This is the first unit in the $15,000,000 program mapped 
out by paper manufacturers along the Wisconsin river to 
give uniform water supply, and reduce the present costly 
use of steam power at frequent intervals. 


J. M. Conway Analyzes Business Situation 


Tampering with natural laws has been one of the major 
causes of the plight in which business finds itself today, 
and until these laws are followed, relief from the depres- 
sion cannot be expected, in the opinion of J. M. Conway, 
president of the Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company, Green 
Bay, Wis. His analysis of the situation was given in an 
address setting forth the employer’s viewpoint at a labor 
institute at Menasha, Wis., Sunday evening, April 14. 


“The Creator has balanced the activities of men as he- 


has the seasons of the year, and when this balance is lost 
you find disaster,” Mr. Conway said. “This balance is 
defined by natural laws, and these govern our business. 
They were broken sixteen years ago and caused a war. 
Wars disturb our balanced conditions. 


“We are all suffering because of the unbalanced positions 
The manufacturer is suffering because there is no business 
for him, and the employee is suffering because prices are 
too high. The depression will continue until we follow 
the natural laws and organize. We must get together to 
study our problems. 

“We are especially interested in the latter part of the 
natural law of supply and demand. Give us purchasing 
power and we will furnish the supply. This can only be 
accomplished through organizing and getting together, 
Purchasing power cannot be created by the government 
giving donations to the unemployed men and women. This 
fails to restore confidence. Give the worker a job and you 
will give him assurance of better times. This is confi- 
dence. 

“Another natural law is the law of diminishing returns, 
The worker will not work if you do not give him enough 
pay and the capitalist will not invest without dividends, 
Our present taxes are unreasonable and must be con- 
sidered in this law. 

“If laws to reduce working hours are carried to a point 
where machinery is cheaper than labor, you cannot blame 
the employer for putting in machinery. 

“The country needs confidence in business, and business 
needs confidence in us. Give both of us confidence and 
Wwe can restore prosperity in six months. We need more 
thoughtfulness, kindness and consideration for the af- 
fairs of others.” 


News of the Industry 


An Amendment has been adopted to the articles of in- 
corporation of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Apple- 
ton, Wis., increasing the number of members of the board 
of directors from seven to ten. The Institute is incor- 
porated under the laws of Wisconsin. The amendment 
was signed by Ernst Mahler, president, and Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, secretary, of the Institute. 

Movement of coal to the paper mills of the Fox River 
Valley is getting under way with the opening of naviga- 
tion on the Fox river. Shipments are made via barge 
from the docks. at Green Bay, Wis. An improvement to 
navigation is the completing of the new lock at DePer., 
Wis. Most of the work was accomplished during the win- 
ter suspension of shipping. The final replacements will be 
made next winter. 

John Lindblom, who directs operations of the Newaygo 
Tug Lines, Inc., for the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, has returned to Ashland, Wis., to make 
plans for the season’s rafting of pulpwood across Lake 
Superior from Canada. The rafts are brought across by 
the company’s tug Butterfield to the loading hoist at Ash- 
land, where the wood is placed on cars for shipment t0 
mills. Mr. Lindblom spent the winter in timber cruising 
in Forest county, where the Consolidated owns a large 
acreage on which a reforestation program is being com 
ducted. 

Wallace Shemanski, of the Marathon Paper. Mills Com- 
pany, Rothschild, Wis., is preparing a paper on “Cost Con- 
trol in the Finishing Department,” to be presented at the 
sixteenth annual convention of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association at Richmond, Va. 
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Newsprint Situation Analyzed By C. O. Sisler 


Manager of Sault Ste. Marie Mill of Abitibi Power & Paper Co. Hopes for Upward Price Adjust- 
ment Before End of Year—Declares Chances of Increased Newsprint Quotations Not Good 
At Present Time—Producers Oppose Compulsory Co-Operation 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., April 22, 1935—In an able address 
delivered at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., by C. O. Sisler, mana- 
ger of the Sault mill of the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, Ltd., he stated that the amount of newsprint 
turned out at the plant in a year would make a strip one 
foot wide and 3,207,820 miles long, or long enough to 
circle the globe at the equator 28 times. The daily output, 
he added, would average a strip 10,348 miles in length 
and one foot in width. 


Mr. Sisler declared that the first ground wood pulp 
mill on the American continent was put in operation at 
Valleyfield, Que., in 1866 and the following year the first 
ground wood pulp mill in the United States was erected. 
There was a slump in newsprint production during the 
depression but Mr. Sisler pointed out that in 1934 the out- 
put of Canadian mills was thirty-six per cent above the 
low point of 1932 and within five per cent of the 1929 
high water mark. Three factors were to be considered 
in locating a paper mill. One was accessibility to market, 
another was the presence near at hand of large quantities 
of coniferous wood, especially spruce and balsam, and the 
third was cheap power. The Sault mill was favorably sit- 
uated in regard to all of these points. 

While there was still hope of an upward price readjust- 
ment in newsprint before the end of the year, yet, as 
conditions were at the present time, the chances of an 
increase in price were not so good. One of the great 
difficulties which confronted the industry was that it was 
still operating substantially below capacity. During 1934 
Canada produced 2,600,000 tons out of a total estimated 
capacity of 3,900,000 tons. It was generally conceded, 
said Mr. Sisler, that the only way in which the Canadian 
manufacturers could bring about an advance in the price 
of newsprint would be through cooperation. Voluntary 
cooperation, however, had not materialized and compulsory 
cooperation through legislative action was not favored by 
many producers. 


Timber Utilization Discussed 


A. B. Conmee, president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Port Arthur, Ont., states that body has been impressed with 
the idea that the time is now ripe for a modern and scien- 
tific utilization of the timber and pulpwood areas of On- 
tario and has made different recommendations to the au- 
thorities of the province in this respect. The apportion- 
ment of areas, the adjustment of dues, the revision of 
power rates and other operating costs and factors con- 
nected with the pulp and paper industry deserve very ser- 
lous consideration when it is remembered that large ton- 
nages of wood pulp are being imported from foreign 
countries and enter the Canadian markets over navigation 
routes that have been developed at enormous expense to 
Canadians and also that newsprint, pulp and paper are 
being purchased in Quebec and other provinces only to 
take the markets of these products from Ontario citizens 
under their very noses. The Port Arthur Chamber of 
Commerce had compiled statistics at considerable trouble 
to help impress these facts upon the attention of the 
Minister of Lands and Forests for Ontario and other au- 


thorities and remedies that might apply have been sug- 
gested. 


Abitibi Power Settlement 


Involving the sum of $1,660,000, a settlement has been 
reached between the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission and the Canadian General Electric Company cov- 
ering the claim of the latter and that of Canadian-Allis- 
Chalmers Ltd., regarding material supplied by these two 
companies for the power development of the Abitibi Power 
and Paper Company. Under the terms of the agreement, 
the contractors will start immediately on the installation 
of generating equipment as originally planned. The plans 
call for five main units. On this work, the contractors 
will spend approximately $150,000 and the Commission 
will expend $225,000. The units will take about six 
months to complete. Claims against the Commission now 
settled by the agreement cover generators, transformers, 
switching, etc. supplied by the Canadian General Electric 
Company and turbines, governors and other hydraulic 
equipment supplied by Canadian-Allis-Chalmers. The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission announces that now 
these claims are disposed of there will remain to be set- 
tled claims approximating $250,000. 


News of the Trade 


The team of the Great Lakes Paper Company, Ltd., 
Fort William, Ont., won the G. R. Duncan trophy in the 
first aid competition conducted by the Fort William 
branch of the St. John’s Ambulance Corps. Individual 
competition winners were F. Ainsworth, A. Hewson and 
H. Goodfellow, who are members of the Great Lakes 
Paper Mill team. 

The Hon. Peter Heenan, minister of lands and forests 
for Ontario, who has been spending the past month in 
England and Scotland for the benefit of his health, has 
returned home. Dr. Heenan did not stop in Quebec as 
had been rumored to consult Premier Taschereau regard- 
ing certain phases of the newsprint industry in which the 
two provinces are jointly and vitally interested. For some 
time it has been reported that legislation would be intro- 
duced in the Ontario Legislature to stabilize newsprint 
prices. Mr. Heenan disclaims all knowledge of the situa- 
tion and says that if the province makes any new move 
ample power exists to deal now with the situation. 

A contract has been awarded for the erection of an 
addition to the mill of the Don Valley Paper Company, 
Ltd., Toronto. 

A provincial charter has been granted to the Associated 
Paper and Twine Company, Ltd., Toronto, with an au- 
thorized capital of $40,000, to’ buy, sell and deal in paper, 
cardboard and other products of pulp and paper. Among 
the incorporators are I. Fink, J. Lipschitz, David Brody 
and Louis Borsook, all of Toronto. . 


E. H. Larkin Made General Sales Manager 


KatamMazoo, Mich., April 22, 1935.—The Brvant Paper 
Company announces that E. H. Larkin, who was recently 
elected vice president of the company, has been appointed 
general sales manager. 
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Paper Demand Falls Off Slightly in Chicago 


Practically All Grades of Paper Experience Temporary Check, With Exception of Fine Paper, 
Which Is In Persistent Request—Paper Board Market Anticipates Some Improvement In 
Near Future—Paper Stock Division Continues Dull 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 22, 1935—With the exception of 
fine writing papers, which are the sensation of the local 
market, the entire list of papers distributed in the Chicago 
market seemed to taper off slightly during the past seven 
days. Whether this phenomenon is the beginning of the 
summer slack season or merely a temporary check remains 
to be seen. Reports indicate, however, that the slackening 
is yet very slight. The fine writings, alone, are reported 
to have continued their upswing. 

The slight dullness was reported in evidence in virtually 
all lines, with krafts said to be less in demand than last 
week, though with the market structure going along sat- 
isfactorily. Ground woods were dull, while books and 
covers found less buyers as the Spring season wore along. 
Ledger papers were reported more quiet. Paperboard 
held its own during the week, with continued expectations 
of betterment. Newsprint, despite some favorable reports 
on advertising lineage, was chronicled as “only fair.” 
Waste papers, particularly in the mixed grades, were dull. 


N. A. Altman Discusses Paper Testing 

The paper industry will be interested to learn of the 
successful way in which the talk by Norman A. Altman 
on the testing of paper is being met in Chicago. Mr. Alt- 
man, vice president of the Butler Paper Corporation and 
head of the research division, gave one of his most recent 
discussions at the March meeting of the Chicago club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. The subject “Pressroom Per- 
formance of Paper and How This Can be Pre-determined,” 
gave Mr. Altman not only the opportunity to discuss these 
tests but also to utilize actual machines from the Butler 
research laboratories to clearly demonstrate the processes. 
Methods of testing paper as to smoothness, density, ink 
absorption qualities and hardness were discussed and dem- 
onstrated. The work being done by Mr. Altman is being 
considered as a definite step in the development of the 
quality motif in the sale and use of paper. 


Sales Tax Increase Refused 


That part of the paper industry whose sales come under 
the provisions of the Illinois 2 per cent Occupational 
(sales) tax, is considerably gratified over the fact that the 
Legislature has refused, so far, to give consideration to 
an increase of the tax to 3 per cent. The increase of fifty 
per cent on sales, many of which are absorbed because of 
the competitive situation, means a great deal to the paper 
industry and efforts of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce 
and others to supplant reduction in expenditures for an 
actual increase are receiving the support of the paper in- 
dustry of the State. 


Paper Salesmen’s Activities 


In addition to disposing of routine business and discus- 
sing business conditions, the Middle West Division of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry last Monday, 
April 15, learned that the opening golf event of the sea- 
son will be held on Friday, May 24, at the Westmoreland 
Country Club. A handy and compact card has been issued 
to all members by Ben Babbitt, golf chairman. “Our final 
tournament,” says the card in addition to listing the sched- 


ule, “will be held at Olympia Fields on the day following 
the close of the N. P. T. A. Convention. The exact date 
has not been set but we have made our plans for either 
the last Thursday in September or the first Thursday in 
October.” Other dates listed are Friday, June 21, Skokie 
Country Club; Friday, July 19, Bob O’ Link Golf Club, 
and Friday, August 16, Knollwood Country Club. 


News of the Trade 


The Wisconsin Paper and Products Company of Mil- 
waukee has moved into the Milwaukee Terminal Building 
because of increased business which necessitated larger 
quarters. The building fronts on Broadway. The Mil- 
waukee concern is an important distributor of Eastern 
Manufacturing, Rising Paper and Albemarle Paper Prod- 
ucts and is owned by C. W. and Fred Boyce, sons of Fred 
C. Boyce, general superintendent of the Wausau Paper 
Mills Company and widely known as the daddy of the 
Superintendents’ Association. 

The April issue of the Kablegram, published by Kable 
Brothers of Mount Morris, IIl., carries on with the fourth 
installment of the interesting series “How Paper Is Made.” 
The new series begins with the story of machine finish 
papers, discusses books and periodicals and the paper used 
by these consumers and gives an interesting and informa- 
tive account of supercalendered paper. [Illustrations for 
the series are being furnished by the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company. 

Manufacturers of papers used in the making of bank 
checks will be interested in the information that the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice of the National Bureau of 
Standards has announced that Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation 50, covering bank checks, notes, drafts and sim- 
ilar instruments, has again been reaffirmed without change. 
The schedule recommends uniform sizes on these articles. 
The Division makes the statement that one of the good 
features of the standardization is the saving of paper by 
cutting from standard size stock without waste. 

The Swigart Paper Company has issued samples of Co- 
lumbian White String and Button envelopes which is 
stocked in twelve standard sizes and manufactured by the 
United States Envelope Company. The same mailing 
brings a number of loose leaf inserts for the Swigart price 
list—all indexed together with full information as to what 
the changes cover. 


George P. Sivola Goes to Finland 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dexter, N. Y., April 22,1935—George P. Sivola has 
resigned as chemist at the Dexter Sulphite Pulp and Paper 
Company and has accepted a similar position with the 
Enso-Gutzeit Company, of Finland, producers of sulphite 
paper and board. It is expected that he will sail early 
next month for that country where he plans to make his 
home in the future. He became associated with the local 
concern in 1922 and has held the position as chemist since 
that time. Upon his return from a sojourn in Finland in 
1926 he announced the invention of a process improving 
the cooking of pulp wood for the manufacture of sulphite 


pulp. 
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Boston Paper Market Conditions Fairly Good 


Demand for Various Standard Grades of Paper Moderate—Business In Fine Paper Division 
Irregular—Wrapping Paper Moving In Heavier Volume With Warmer Weather—Re- 
quest for Summer Specialties Better—Paper Stock Continues Quiet 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., April 22, 1935—Wholesale paper mer- 
chants here continued to transact a fair amount of business 
during last week. In some instances, in the fine paper divi- 
sion, trade was reported as spotty, in others as “increas- 
ingly good,” but, as a rule, the word was “fair.” Diploma 
parchments, diploma covers and other specialties were in 
very good demand. The weather, during most of the week, 
was more favorable for shopping in the local stores, so that 
sales of wrapping paper took place in larger volume. Sum- 
mer specialties, such as paper dishes, napkins, etc., the sale 
of which had been retarded by the rainy weather, began 
to move in larger quantities. Transactions in paper towels 
were increasingly favorable. Box boards moved moder- 
ately well. 

The paper stock market, as a whole, was quiet. Mixed 
papers and old newspapers were sold in small amounts 
only at unchanged prices. Bagging was strong, with values 
unquotably changed. There was little alteration, if any, 
in the position of new and old domestic rags, which were 
comparatively quiet. As previously, there was little busi- 
ness in foreign rags. 

News of the Trade 

The Dill & Collins Company, Philadelphia, held a dinner 
and meeting April 13 at the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, attended by executives and salesmen of John Car- 
ter & Co., Inc., and by H. P. Carruth, president; W. R. 
Ingersol, sales manager; W. R. Kort Kamp, advertising 
manager, and Charles Trefrey, New England representa- 
tive, all of Dill & Collins Company. Mr. Ingersol pre- 
sided. A very extensive sales and promotional program 
on flat white and D. and C. tints, to cover a period of six 
months, was outlined. 

A Corroflex sales meeting was held at the office of Car- 
ter Rice & Co., Corp., Saturday morning, April 13, with 
Frank H. Winter, sales manager, presiding. C. Quincy 
Ives, in charge of research for the Sherman Paper Prod- 
ucts Company, Newton Upper Falls, Mass., makers of 
Corroflex, explained the manufacturing process and dem- 
onstrated the many possibilities of its use for wrapping 
purposes. Corroflex combines an inner soft cushion sur- 
face with the heavy kraft wrapper in one light, strong 
sheet that folds around corners and over sharp edges. It 
is made in rolls, 9 to 51 inches in width and sheets to fit 
requirements. Both rolls and sheets are in two weights, 
light and heavy. 

A Crocker-McElwain meeting is to be held Saturday, 
April 27, at the office of Storrs & Bement Company. C. A. 
Crocker, president, together with Messrs. Dunbar, Har- 
rington and Shanley, all of the Crocker-McElwain Com- 
pany, of Holyoke, Mass., are expected to be present. 

A general sales meeting of the Storrs & Bement Com- 
pany was held at the office of the concern, Saturday, April 

President William N. Stetson presided. 

John Carter & Co., Inc., have distributed to their trade 
throughout New England, the new sample book of Box 

ypewriter Paper, with price list. Large stocks of the 
new lines have been added to their warehouse supplies. 

_ Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc., have installed new cases 


in their store room to display their new lines of typewriter 
paper, 


A luncheon meeting of the Fine Paper Division of the 
New England Paper Merchants Association is to be held 
at the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Tuesday, April 23. 

Frank B. Cummings, executive secretary of the New 
England Paper Merchants Association, has returned from 
a two weeks’ vacation in Florida; F. Bendel Tracy, head of 
the Fort Hill Paper Company, has returned from a few 
months in Florida, and Lennox Ransom, manager of the 
New England office of the Union Bag and Paper Cor- 
poration, New York, has returned from a few weeks’ trip 
to Florida, Nassau and Havana. 

Charles A. Esty, president of Carter, Rice & Co., Corp., 
has returned from a business trip to the Coast. 

Fred Herbolzheimer, in charge of the fine paper de- 
partment of the Andrews Paper Company, has returned 
to his office after a week’s illness with the grippe. 

Kimberly Stuart, an executive of the Neenah Paper 
Company, Neenah, Wis., called at the office of Carter, Rice 
& Co., Corp., Wednesday. 

Albert T. Hicks, of Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., dealers in 
paper stock, New York, called on the trade last week. 

Benjamin C. Spaulding, secretary of Baird & Bartlett 
Company, passed the week-end, including Friday, Pa- 
triots’ Day at his old home in Richmond, Me., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Spaulding. 

Morgan L. Ellis & Co., Inc., are removing from 33 
Farnsworth street to 368 Congress street, expecting to be 


established by Wednesday, April 24. 


A linoleum rug was given as a daily prize at the recent 
ten-day Better Housing Exposition given by the Boston 
Herald. 


E. P. Ingalls Goes With Warren Paper Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


CorinTH, N. Y., April 22, 1935.—Everett P. Ingalls has 
severed his connections as general manager of the local 
division of the International Paper Company in order to 
accept a similar position with the Warren Paper Company 
at Cumberland Mills, Me. He has already taken over his 
new duties after being identified with the local mill for 
several years. His successor here is O. Baker Beyer, who 
has been head of the research division and assistant man- 
ager of the plant since the departure of A. L. Johnston. 
Mr. Beyer has been connected with the company for many 
years. 


H. T. Randall To Lead Discussion 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Dayton, Ohio, April 22, 1935—Herbert T. Randall, 
works engineer of the Champion Coated Paper Company, 
Hamilton, will lead a round table discussion at the annual 
convention of the All Ohio Safety Congress, to be held 
in Columbus April 23, 24 and 25, it was announced here. 
He will discuss the section relating to the paper and 
pulp industry. 

_Kenneth L, Faist, employment manager at the Champion 
mills, is vice-chairman of the group, and probably will pre- 
side at the session. 
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Philadelphia Paper Market Outlook Bright 


Both Fine and Coarse Paper Divisions Report Variable Improvement In Demand—Tide Be. 
lieved Set for Basic Improvements Subject to Surface Conditions, In Opinion of Many 
Members of Keystone State Paper Industry 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 22, 1935.—Variable improve- 
ment is reported in both branches of the paper trade this 
week. The tide is set for basic improvement, subject, of 
course, to surface conditions, and more and more those 
in the industry here are coming to this point of view. They 
are looking beyond the experiments—the attempts to legis- 
late into recovery and the impractical idealism of the few 
—they see a slow but inexorable swing toward higher busi- 
ness levels because the depression has spent its force. As 
one man puts it, “There is less talk of ‘priming the pump’ 
and less talk of spending our way back to prosperity.” 

The best analysis that we can gather is that with occa- 
sional spurts and with perhaps some marked improvements 
in the paper industry there will be a general but steady 
down-swing to the volume of business lasting past mid- 
summer, and then a sharp upturn in the early fall. Owing 
to the Easter holiday, association meetings and activities 
have been suspended. 


New Brown Distributors 


Jamie W. Stepp, manager of the Printing Paper Divi- 
sion of the Brown Company, Portland, Maine, announces 
the appointment of the Garrett Buchanan Company as a 
co-distributor with the Whiting Patterson Company of the 
Brown Company’s line of printing papers. 

The items which will be carried in stock and sold by 
Garrett Buchanan are Wytek Ledger; Wytek Offset in 
six finishes; Wytek Book; Duracel, Wytek and Flintag— 
the heavy duty Tags of the Brown Company; and Nibroc 
Index Bristol. 

Garrett Buchanan is one of the oldest and most aggress- 
ive firms in Philadelphia. The company believes that with 
the acquisition of the Brown Company grades it will be 
armed with a line that will supplement its standard mill 
brands, which should be received with enthusiasm by the 
printing fraternity in that territory. 

All of these grades are manufactured with the use of the 
Brown Company’s well-known Solka and Cellate fibers. 


News of the Trade 


George K. Hooper, president of the Hooper Paper and 
Twine Company, has extended invitations to all his em- 
ployees to attend the 14th annual dinner in the Ivory 
Room of the Adelphia Hotel on Tuesday evening of this 
week. It is Mr. Hooper’s custom to gather all his em- 
ployees together with their wives and sweethearts around 
the dinner table annually and award prizes to those having 
the most points for the year. An orchestra will provide 
music, and for all those who wish to play cards, there will 
be bridge tables arranged after the dinner. 

Clarence W. Hoeper, vice president of Badger Paper 
Mills, Inc., Peshtigo, Wis., and his sales manager, O. Kai 
Madsden recently spent a few days in Philadelphia, visit- 
ing among the trade with the salesmen of the Hooper 
Paper and Twine Company. 

Howard Clayton, vice president and treasurer of the 


Japan Paper Company, during the past week married Mrs. 
Norma Edwards. 


Amendments to Paper Distributing Code 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincrton, D. C., April 24, 1935—A public hearing 
has been called for Thursday, May 9, in the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, to consider code amendments pro- 
posed by the Code Authority for the paper distributing 
trade—a division of the wholesaling or distributing trade. 
Deputy Administrator Frank H. Crockard will conduct 
the session. 


Proposed revision of Article IV of the code would em- 
power the Code Authority, subject to NRA approval, to 
incorporate, and to adopt by-laws, rules and regulations 
to govern its procedure in administering the code. 

A proposed new trade practice rule provides that “no 
member of the trade shall offer or contract to sell any 
merchandise the sale of which at such time would con- 
stitute a violation of any provision of this code.” 


Sulphite Meeting 


Vance P. Edwards, chairman of the Sulphite Group 
has announced that the Sulphite Group Meeting of the 
Superintendents Convention will be featured by the pres- 
entation of the following papers: 

“Savings Possible for the Superintendent Through Im- 
proved Digester Practice,” by L. C. Kelley, manager, 
Restigouche Company, Ltd., Campbellton, N. B. 

“Sulphite Digester Circulation,” by A. R. MacAllister, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, Barbarton, Ohio. 

In addition to this Sulphite Group Meeting, there will 
be group meetings on Ground Wood, Coarse Papers, Fine 
Papers, and Board at the Sixteenth Annual Convention 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association which is to be held June 5, 6 and 7 at the 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


Norway Increases Pulp Production 


Norwegian production of wood pulp in 1934 was prob- 
ably somewhat larger than in 1933, according to Vice 
Consul Walter C. Dowling, Oslo. The output of ground- 
wood increased considerably, exceeding all previous rec- 
ords for this industry. Production of chemical pulp was 
approximately the same, divided as follows: Bleached 
sulphite 220,000 metric tons, unbleached sulphite 100,000 
tons, sulphate 17,000 tons. To the above total of 337,000 
tons must be added approximately 100,000 tons used by 
the producers in the manufacture of paper. 


Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., Moves 


Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., leading dealers in paper mill 
supplies, are removing this week from 200 Fifth avenue 
to more convenient and centrally located quarters at 565 
Fifth avenue, New York, where they will occupy the sixth 
floor. The new telephone number is Plaza 3-3641. 
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Obituary 


S. J. B. Rolland 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., April 22, 1935—S. J. B. Rolland, 
chairman of the board of the Rolland Paper Company, 
Ltd., and one of Montreal’s leading business men, died 
here on April 14 in his 84th year. 

Mr. Rolland began his business career as a clerk in his 
father’s store, where fashionable Montreal procured its 
notepaper. He developed that business and ten years later 
became a paper manufacturer, building up the Rolland 
Paper Company, Ltd., of Mont Rolland, one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of loft dried bond, ledger, writing, 
envelope, book and lithograph paper. 

For many years he was managing director and then 
president of this concern and he became chairman of the 
board in 1928. In 1900 he was president of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association. He was connected with a 
number of other business concerns, being at the time of 
his death president of the Provincial Bank of Canada. 

He is survived by four sons, Henri, Jean, president of 
the Rolland Paper Company ; Olivier, general manager and 
director of the Rolland Paper Company; and Achille; two 
daughters, Mrs. C. E. Marchand, of St. Jerome; and Mrs. 
Thibodeau Rinfret, Ottawa; two sons-in-law, the Hon. 
Andre Fauteux, and Pierre Beaudry, of Mont Rolland. 
He is also survived by 30 grandchildren and eight great- 
grandchildren. 


Alfred E. Hall 


Brunswick, Me., April 22, 1935—Alfred E. Hall, aged 
83, died here on April 10. Mr. Hall was born in Topsham, 
October 31, 1851, the son of Daniel A. and Mary J. 
(Morse) Hall, and received his education in the schools 
there. In July, 1875, at the age of 24, he entered the 
employ of the Pejepscot Paper Company, organized as 
the Topsham Paper Company only seven years before. 
This was the beginning of a service destined to continue 
almost sixty years. 

His first job was as a spare hand under William Pierce, 
who was then superintendent ; and after five years at this, 
Mr. Hall went to work on No. 1 paper machine as back 
tender. Two years later he became spare tender for all 
four of the paper machines which were then in operation, 
three having been added shortly after he came to work 
for the company. 

During his time as spare machine tender, he also helped 
to rebuild No. 1 machine and start up the old No. 2. 
In 1890 he assisted in installing a Fourdrinier end on No. 1 
machine. 

_In 1896, the year of the big freshet on the Androscog- 
gin, Mr, Hall became machine tender on No. 4 machine; 
and there he worked ever after, until shortly before his 
death. At the beginning of his almost forty years of 
tendance, No. 4 was producing about one ton of paper 
in 24 hours; during his later days it made 12 tons in the 
Same time, 

Save for a few brief absences for illness, Mr. Hall’s 
almost sixty years of service with the company was un- 
broken; and hale and hearty at 83 he was reporting regu- 
larly for work on No. 4 until but a comparatively short 
time before his decease. 

Acclaimed as the oldest paper maker in New England, 
and one of the oldest in the whole country, he was also 
known as the oldest employe of the Pejepscot Paper Com- 
Pany, both in age and in point of service. 
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Indianapolis Demand Slow 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., April 22, 1935—-Weather condi- 
tions during last week were such as to hamper Easter 
advertising considerably. It snowed, froze and did about 
everything else that could make the public forget all about 
new merchandise. Naturally most of the larger stores that 
had planned to conduct heavy direct by mail campaigns, 
to couple with their newspaper space, curtailed their ac- 
tivities. 

In the common paper field the demand was said to be 
only fair. There has been some call for wrapping papers 
and bags but the volume is not what it should be at this 
season. The cleaning plants were reported buying rather 
actively in the bag market. A good demand continues 
from the automobile industry for heavy paper. 

Box factories continue operations on about the same 
scale they have maintained during the last month. Textiles 
and auto accessory makers are said to be the largest con- 
sumers just now, though buyers for cosmetic factories 
are in the market slightly more than they have been this 
month. Demand from candy factories is falling off, but 
this is expected with the nearing of warm weather. 

Container factories, particularly those specializing in 
heavier containers, report a fair business. Inquiries now 
are being received from ice cream manufacturers and 
orders from this source are expected to materialize before 
the end of the month. Some early sales of summer 
specialties have been made, but weather conditions have 
hurt volume, which generally speeds up at this season. 

The really bright spot in the industry is in the build- 
ing paper field. Demand: for building papers and roofing 
papers is the best it has been in five years. Even with 
weather as it has been, the demand is heavy and given 
some good construction weather, it will jump rapidly, the 
jobbers feel. 

Paper stock men report little change in their business. 
Prices are relatively low and most of the mill demand is 
confined to better grades both in paper and rags. 


Economies Effected by Lubrication 


Substantial economies effected in every branch of in- 
dustry by the lubrication engineer are described in a mon- 
agraph recently issued by Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) as an introduction to its new series of monographs 
completely covering all phases of industrial lubrication. 

From the numerous citations in “The Lubrication Engi- 
neer” of authenticated examples of economies effected in 
many types of industries, the following random selections 
are typical: the cutting of one Illinois concern’s total lubri- 
cation costs 53 per cent, the saving of $20,000 annually in 
lubrication costs of a mill, the solving of a shoe manufac- 
turer’s problem when he turned from sewing to glueing 
soles, and a lubrication recommendation in a metal work- 
ing plant which both increased the life of drills used in 
reaming a tapered hole in treated alloy steel of unusual 
hardness and resulted in a smoother finish to the work. 

Other monographs published in the new series during 
February were “The Lubrication of Mine Locomotives,” 
“The Lubrication of Beaters and Jordans,” “The Lubri- 
cation of Diesel Air Compressors,” and ‘‘Diesel Engine 
Bearing Lubrication.” Four or five additional monographs 
will appear each month of the entire year. 

Prepared by Standard’s engineering department and 
available upon request, they present in plain terms and by 
striking illustrations a detailed analysis of every specific 
lubrication problem in each industry, and give the solution 
conducive to maximum economy and efficiency. 
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To Produce Stretch in All Directions 


A machine to produce stretch in all directions by creping 
longitudinally and transversely a sheet of paper so that 
the ultimate products will be stretchable in all directions 
has recently been designed by the Cannard Company, 
Green Bay, Wis., engineers and designers, and the first 
machine has been finished and delivered. The finished 
machine weighed 12 tons, the first one of its type ever 
manufactured in the United States. 

The object of this machine is to narrow the web and 
put in the crinkles in a longitudinal direction either before 
or after wet or dry creping 

Units from 12 inch wide for small paper converting 
machinery up to any width adapted to paper making ma- 
chines can be reduced and modified to meet the various 
requirements. Units can be made of various sizes and can 
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Makes SHEET STRETCHABLE IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


be adapted to many different products as well as being 
adapted to paper machines and converting units. A unit 
can be adapted to a wet creping machine very readily. 

A unit adapted to use in connection with embossing 
machinery has shown a tremendous advantage inasmuch 
as the paper can be narrowed up prior to entering the 
embossing rolls to any required degree to provide a sur- 
plus of paper to be taken up by the design in the em- 
bossing rolls which eliminate to a very marked degree the 
destruction of the fibers during the embossing process, 
consequently an embossed sheet will have retained very 
nearly its original strength which also adds to a better 
and more prominent design. 

The method by varying the design and size of machine 
can produce any degree of cross stretch dependent on the 
products it will be used on, up to 75 per cent or more. 

It is adapted to practically all weights of papers up to 
and including 30-30-90 duplex. 

It is exceptionally well adapted to bag and barrel liners, 
florals and decorations, paper table napkins, toilets, towels, 
facial tissues, corrugated board, packing and wrapping 
papers, and many other items too numerous to mention. 

The method and apparatus are covered by several U. S. 
patents and others pending. 


Plibrico to Install Beco-Turner Baffles 


The Boiler Engineering Company, of Newark, N. J., 
former builders of the well-known Beco-Turner baffle 
walls for water tube boilers, has discontinued business. 
In the future the Beco-Turner baffles will be installed by 
the Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Company, 1800 Block on 
Kingsbury street, Chicago. The latter concern has added 
the engineering and installation personnel of the Boiler 
Engineering Company to its own boiler setting department. 
A new bulletin covering Beco-Turner baffles has just been 
issued by the company. 


Recent Babcock and Wilcox Developments 


During the past year or more the Babcock and Wilcox 
Company has been concentrating on the development of 
a unit for the recovery of heat and chemicals from black 
liquor for both soda and kraft processes. The first in- 
stallation of this unit was made in the kraft plant of the 
Canada Paper Company at Windsor Mills, Quebec, where 
it is handling all of the black liquor from the production 
of the plant, which is in the neighborhood of 63 to 65 
tons of air dried pulp per day, and which shortly will be 
increased in capacity to 75 tons per day. 

The unit has been continuously operated since starting 
up with very satisfactory economic returns due to the 
thermal and chemical recoveries attained as well as very 
material reductions in labor and maintenance charges, 
Extensive test work has been conducted resulting in the 
compilation of data that proves conclusively the adapt- 
ability of the unit for its intended purpose. 

The Company is now prepared to offer this unit, and 
pulp mill operators are invited to investigate it thoroughly 
and determine the potential savings due to increased steam 
production, increased chemical recovery, reduction in labor 
and maintenance charges, as well as improved safety and 
cleanliness of operation that it offers as applied to their 
ewn plant conditions. 


B&W Integral-Furnace Boiler 


This new boiler unit has been developed and a number 
of installations have been made during the past year. 
Tests conducted on the units installed show the perfor- 
mance to be very satisfactory, meeting all requirements. 
The unit has two unusual features; first, the arrangement 
of the furnace with respect to the boiler, and second, the 
arrangement of the boiler heating surface. The first fea- 
ture, the arrangement of the boiler proper, with inclined 
tubes entering an upper and a lower drum, and with the 
furnace paralleling the drums and separated from the rows 
of tubes by a furnace wall, instead of the conventional ar- 
rangement of boiler set over furnace, makes it possible, 
due to the reduction in the number of water-wall headers 
and supply pipes, to supply a completely modern unit with 
a high-class water-cooled furnace at a low cost. The 
second feature is responsible for the unusually high heat 
absorption of this boiler. 

This new boiler unit is designed to provide a completely 
coordinated unit comprising a two-drum boiler, a water- 
cooled furnace, burners for liquid, gaseous, or pulverized 
solid fuels, and, when needed, a superheater, economizer, 
and an air heater. The unit is particularly applicable in 
paper and pulp mills, where a high use factor is required 
and where economy in steam generation is an important 
factor ijn the cost of the manufactured product. 


Extending British Columbia Pulp Markets 


Considerable discussion took place recently in the B. C. 
Legislature regarding extension of pulp and paper markets 
and organization of a separate department of trade in 
British Columbia. It was declared that a vote should be 
made for extension of markets for pulp and paper prod- 
ucts, in addition to the vote of $50,000 already made for 
lumber trade extension work. It was also suggested that 
the entire market extension policy should be co-ordinated 
under one department, the need for a co-ordinated trading 
effort being clear. The Minister of Lands for the govern- 
ment declared if the pulp operators wished to approach 
the government for a grant on market extension work, it 
would be favorably considered. 
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Freight Rate Rise Effective 


Emergency freight rate increases authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, designed to add from 
$75,000,000 to $85,000,000 to annual revenues of railroads 
went into effect April 18 and are expected to force a 
rise in prices of both raw and finished products. 

The charge on carload traffic is 7 per cent of the total 
line-haul transportation charges based on the present rates, 
but in the case of paper products and raw materials used 
in the paper mills, the following maxima will be observed: 


3 cents per 100 Ibs. 
1 cent per 100 lbs. 
3 cents per 100 Ibs. 
2 cents per 100 lbs. 
per 100 lbs. 
per 100 Ibs. 
per 100 lbs. 
per 100 Ibs. 
per 100 Ibs. 


Paper and Paper Products 


Waste paper 
Rosin sizing 
Salt cake 
China clay 
Sulphur 
Casein 


Superintendents Honor M. J. Redmond 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


KaLaMazoo, Mich., April 22, 1935—The Michigan Divi- 
sion of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association held their April meeting at the Park-American 
Hotel Saturday evening, April 20. A dinner preceded the 
meeting with fifty present. President Arthur Cole of the 
Rex Paper Company opened the meeting and after greet- 
ing the members, turned the ceremonies over to E. T. A. 
Coughlin of Pettingil, Inc., Chicago, past national presi- 
dent, and a former resident of Kalamazoo. 

Mr. Coughlin opened his remarks by suggesting that 11 
was time for the Michigan Division to consider having the 
National Convention again, it being thirteen years since 
the last one. Callng for an expression from the body, 
Peter Denner made a motion that the Michigan Division 
in the 1935 Convention assembled invite the association to 
hold their 1936 convention in Michigan. This motion was 
supported by Mr. Gilman of the Watervliet Paper Com- 
pany, and was carried. It was formally agreed, however, 
that Kalamazoo’s hotel capacity was inadequate to take 
care of the convention and it was stated that a committee 
headed by Mr. Eminger, national secretary of the associa- 
tion, had been conferring with the Grand Rapids Conven- 
tion Bureau regarding their facilities for taking care of 
the delegates, 

Ernest Neir, representing the Grand Rapids Conven- 
tion Bureau, was present at the meeting and addressed 
the members, giving in detail their facilities and set-up for 
handling the convention. Grand Rapids, Mich, is exactly 
fifty miles from Kalamazoo, consequently those attending 
the convention will have ample opportunity to visit the 
mills in this vicinity. 

Mr. Coughlin then gave a review of his long acquain- 
tance with ““Mike” Redmond and finished with presenting 
him with a life membership in the association. Mr. Red- 
mond responded with a short talk in which he stressed 
the support of the association by the superintendents and 
outlined the benefit derived from it. John Cornell, asso- 
ciate editor of the Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News ad- 
dressed the meeting and presented Mr. Redmond with a 
life subscription to his publication. 

The speaker of the evening was O. W. Callighan of 
the Edgar Brothers Company. His subject was “Evalua- 
tion of Coating Pigment,” a treatise on the uses of clay 
in the industry and the comparative merits of the different 
grades. His talk was accompanied by charts of a tech- 
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nical nature and was instructive and interesting to the 
members present. At the close of his address an open 
forum followed in which an unusual amount of spirited 
discussion was indulged in. 

Mr. Callighan is a protege of Mr. Redmond, having 
started his career in the industry under his supervision 
twenty years ago. He is a chemist of recognized ability 
and has a thorough knowledge of his product. 


Arabol Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


The Arabol Manufacturing Company, with executive 
offices at 110 East 42 street, New York, is this year cele- 
brating its fiftieth anniversary. In 1885 Messrs. Jungbluth 
and Weingartner founded the company for making glues 
and paste from cereals ; adhesives that could be used with- 
out soaking and cooking and which would be free from 
objectionable odors of animal glues. 

The first quarters were in a small space on East Ninth 
street in New York and the company has since grown 
into a great concern with factories in Brooklyn, Chicago 
and San Francisco and branch offices in many of the 
principal cities of this country and Canada, as well as 
London, England. 

In celebrating the fiftieth anniversary, both the officers 
and personnel of the Arabol Manufacturing Company ac- 
knowledge their appreciation to the many thousands whose 
friendly business relations have helped to build such an 
outstanding organization from so humble a beginning. To 
these many friends, they pledge the same faithful, efficient 
service that has characterized the company’s dealings in 
the past. 


Serpas Evaporator 


Ralph J. Serpas of 1811°Second avenue, S., Minneapolis, 
Minn., under date of April 2, 1935, was granted a United 
States patent on an evaporating apparatus designed for use 
particularly in pulp mills among other industries. The 
patent number is 1,996,526. 

Some of the main features of the device are as follows: 

The evaporator can be started in ten minutes and will 
reach its maximum efficiency in that period. 

Its efficiency will be exceptionally high as the heated 
vapors will lose very little heat in their tortuous path over 
the shelves and dropping liquid. 

The only heat that will be lost will be what little warm 
vapors that are condensed to create the vacuum. 

The vacuum created will be exceptionally high. 

The evaporated liquor will have a high viscosity and 
will be hot for further dehydration if necessary. 

It has comparatively fewer valves than other evapora- 
tors. 

The evaporator itself occupies a small space. 


Acquires Waverly Paper Board Co. 


The Mead Paperboard Corporation, which is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Mead Corporation of Chillicothe, 
Ohio, recently acquired the Waverly Paper Board Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J. The plant is at present closed 
down and the new owners do not contemplate operating it 
immediately unless the volume of business warrants them 
starting it up. 


Louis Bleyer Dead 


The Bleyco Paper Corporation, manufacturers of paper 
specialties, 226 Wooster street, New York, announce with 
deep regret the death of their treasurer, Louis Bleyer, 
April 22, 1935. 
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Construction News 


Seattle, Wash.—Western Containers, Inc., 4634 East 
Marginal way, manufacturer of corrugated paper con- 
tainers and boxes, is awarding miscellaneous contracts for 
roofing, plumbing, heating, etc., for new one-story plant 
addition, 75 x 120 feet, on which superstructure is being 
placed under way. It will cost over $30,000, including 
equipment. The Austin Company, Dexter Horton Build- 
ing, Seattle, is engineer and contractor. 

Philadelphia, ‘Pa—-The Royal-Pioneer Paper Box 
Manufacturing Company, 1147 North Fourth street, man- 
ufacturer of paper boxes and containers, has leased space 
in building at 927-31 North Front street, totaling about 
20,000 square feet floor area, and will occupy for ex- 
pansion, including storage and distributing departments. 

Lufkin, Tex.—E. L. Kurth, Lufkin, is at head of 
project to construct and operate a pulp and paper mill in 
this vicinity. Plant will be developed primarily for kraft 
paper stocks, and will consist of several units for paper- 
making division, pulp department, storage and distribu- 
tion, and other service. It is proposed to organize a com- 
pany to carry out the project, which is reported to cost 
over $100,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa.——The Container Corporation of 
America, Inc., Nixon and Fountain streets, manufacturer 
of paper boxes and containers, has taken out a permit 
for new one-story addition to plant, for which general 
contract recently was let to the M. L. Construction Com- 
pany, Inc., Fortieth and Chestnut streets. It will cost 
close to $25,000, with equipment. Superstructure will be 
placed in progress at once, 

New York, N. Y.—The Jacman Package Corporation, 
recently organized with capital of $20,000, plans opera- 
tion of local plant for manufacture of paper boxes and 
containers, and kindred packages. New company is headed 
by Abraham Jacobs, 1202 Spofford avenue, Bronx, and 
Max Oxman, 1013 Longwood avenue, Bronx. 

Everett, Wash.—The Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Pulp Division, Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Wash., 
has awarded general contract to Alloway & Georg, Hutton 
Building, Spokane, Wash., for proposed new pulp mill 
on tract of land, 200 x 800 feet, at Everett, recently 
referred to in these columns. It is proposed to begin 
work at once on project, which will consist of several one 
and multi-story units. Power house expansion will also 
be carried out for service at the new mill. Initial capacity 
of pulp mill will be about 150 tons of unbleached sulphite 
pulp daily, and it is understood that this tonnage will be 
more than doubled in the near future. Entire project 
is reported to cost in excess of $3,000,000, including equip- 
ment. O. C. Schoenwerk, first noted address is company 
engineer, in charge. Contract recently was let to the 
American Pile Driving Company for pile-driving and 
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preparation of plant site, and this part of program is now 
well in progress. Company has contracted with the city 
for a water supply of about 22,000,000 gallons per day, 
and steel pipe line will be constructed by municipality to 
plant site for this purpose, with a series of new water- 
settling basins to be located on Rucker Hill. Entire pro- 
ject is scheduled for completion next December. F. R. 
Titcomb, first noted address, is general manager. 

Martinsburg, W. Va.—The Carlisle Paper Box Com- 
pany, Factory street, Carlisle, Pa., manufacturer of paper 
boxes and containers, has concluded arrangements for 
lease of factory property on Exchange place, Martinsburg, 
and will occupy for new branch plant. It is proposed to 
have unit ready for operation at early date. 

Denver, Colo.—The Grimes Paper Stock Company, 
2253 Market street, is considering early rebuilding of por- 
tion of storage and distributing plant at location noted, 
recently damaged by fire. Loss estimated over $40,000, 
including equipment and stock. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The Light Corrugated Box Com- 
pany, Trenton avenue and Venango street, manufacturer 
of corrugated boxes and containers, has leased additional 
space in building at Richmond and Norris streets, totaling 
about 12,000 square feet, and will occupy for storage and 
distributing service. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Charles L. Jordan & Sons, Inc., has 
been organized under state laws with capital of 100 shares 
of stock, no par value, to manufacture paper boxes, car- 
tons, etc. New corporation will take over and succeed 
to the organization of same name, with local plant at 109 
Herald place. Heads of new company include Charles L., 
William C., and Charles P. Jordan. 

Chicago, Ill—The United Paper Box Company, 737- 
39 North Kedzie avenue, manufacturer of paper boxes 
and containers, has filed plans for new addition to 9 
to be one-story, 38 x 91 feet. It will cost over $20,000 
including equipment. General contract has been let to 
Samuel Cohen, 1533 South Kedvale avenue. Albert Comm, 
4722 North Kedzie avenue, is architect. 

Dresden, Ohio—The Dresden Paper Mills Company, 
manufacturer of paperboard specialties, has preliminary 
plans under way for extensions and improvements in 
steam power plant for mill service, including installation 
of new boiler equipment and accessories. It is proposed 
to carry out work during the spring. No estimate of 
cost has been announced. A. M. Kinney, Inc., Carew 
Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio, is consulting engineer. 

Savannah, Ga.—The Union Bag and Paper Corpora- 
tion, Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y., is consid- 
ering construction of a large plant at or near Savannah, 
where site is being secured? New mill will be designed 
to use Georgia siash pine as raw material, and will con- 
sist of several units for paper-making, pulp manufacture, 
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OWNINGTOW 


ARACTERISTIC Downingtown Features of 
suction roll design and construction await the 
call of any mill for a “modern” Suction Drum Roll. 
Though the unparalleled success and demand for 


‘Downingtown Extractor Units has, in the past few 


years, crowded the merits of our Suction Drum Roll 
into the background, both have great value in 
reducing the water content of the sheet before it 
enters the press part . . . The inherent difference 
between “suction” and “extraction’”’ lies in the 
application of power. The Extractor turns freely 
by the action of the felt; it requires no vacuum 
pump, no motor and no drive. The Drum Roll, 
to be effective, requires a large vacuum pump, a 
large motor to drive same and the roll itself must 
be driven, like a press roll. It is obvious that 
there is a very great difference in price and a great 
difference in operating expense in these two 
methods of removing water . . . Consult us before 
making Wet End changes. The Downingtown 
Mfg. Co., Downingtown, Pa. + Extractors and Duo- 
Dehydration are covered by Downingtown Patents 
Nos. 1,996,661, 1,992,713, RE 19,521, 
1,935,837, 1,991,346, 1,334,543, and 1,911,310. 
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and bag and container production, including power house, 
machine shop and other mechanical departments. Large 
capacity will be developed. It is understood that plans 
for initial units will be drawn at early date. Entire pro- 
ject is reported to cost over $2,500,000, including equip- 
ment. : 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The United States Paper Com- 
pany, 1301 East Sixth street, will soon award general con- 
tract and proceed with erection of new storage and dis- 
tributing plant at Evergreen street and Pico boulevard, 
recently referred to in these columns. New unit will be 
two-story, 118 x 151 feet, and will be equipped for large 
capacity. It is estimated to cost close to $60,000, with 
equipment. Claud Beelman, Union Bank Building, Los 
Angeles, is architect. 

Akron, Ohio—The Portage Paper Box Company, 
manufacturer of folding paper boxes and containers, is 
planning early rebuilding of portion of plant, recently 
destroyed by fire, with loss estimated close to $40,000, in- 
cluding equipment. Reconstruction is expected to cost 
close to like sum. 

Chicago, Ill—The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, has concluded negotiations for acquisi- 
tion of property and business of the Evans Fibre Box 
Company, 3301 West 47th place, Chicago, manufacturer 
of corrugated boxes and containers, and will operate as a 
branch plant in the future. Factory will be continued at 
the present location, where company Chicago headquarters 
will be maintained in the future. With this acquisition, 
the purchasing company is now operating a group of 26 
mills and container-manufacturing plants in different parts 
of the country. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The Fibreboard Products, Inc., 
4444 Pacific avenue, Vernon district, Los Angeles, manu- 
facturer of fiber board and converted fiber board prod- 
ucts, has begun construction of new addition to plant at 
4222 Santa Ana street, South Gate industrial district, used 
for converting division, providing for large increase in 
present capacity. New unit will be one-story, 75 x 168 
feet, and is reported to cost about $40,000, with equip- 
ment. Lindgren & Swinerton, Inc., 605 West Tenth 
street, Los Angeles, is general contractor. 

Newark, N. Y.—The Newark Boxboard Company, 17 
Blanchard street, is said to be planning installation of 
equipment to eliminate steam vapors from local plant, fol- 
lowing action of the city to secure such improvement to 
free a neighboring highway from such vapors for better 
traffic conditions. 

Waterville, Ont.—The Waterville Bag Manufactur- 
ing Company, Ltd., manufacturer of paper bags and other 
containers, is considering construction of new one-story 
plant, estimated to cost over $40,000, with equipment. It 
is proposed to begin work soon. L. Siderman is general 
manager. 


New Companies 


New York, N. Y.—Superfold Distributors, Inc., has 
been organized with capital of $20,000, to deal in paper 
products of various kinds. The incorporators are W., 
Arthur Newman, 187 Rogers avenue, and Charles W. 
Roth, 1233 East Thirty-first street, both Brooklyn, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y.—The Terminal Egg Case Corpora- 
tion has been organized to deal in cardboard cases and 
containers for egg transportation and kindred service. I. 
D. Rosenberg, 211 East 200th street, Bronx, New York, 
is principal incorporator. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Andrew Ragone Waste Mate- 
rial and Metal Corporation has been formed with capital 
of 150 shares of stock, no par value, to deal in waste 
paper, etc. Andrew Ragone, Brooklyn, is principal in- 


corporator. Moffat & Sanford, 342 Madison avenue, New 
York, are company representatives. 


Chicago, Ill.—The Filter Paper Company, 708 West 
Madison street, has been organized with capital of 200 
shares of stock, no par value, to manufacture and deal in 
special paper products. The incorporators are Earl and 
Kernal. Freeman, and Fred A. Goldberg. 

Chicago, Ill—The Jack Weil Paper Company, 3639 
Pine Grove avenue, has been organized with capital of 200 
shares of stock, no par value, to deal in paper products of 
various kinds. The incorporators are Jacob V. and G. S. 
Weil, and E. W. Gordon. . 


New Recording Absolute Pressure Gauge 


A new direct reading Absolute Pressure Gauge of the 
recording type has been developed by The Bristol Com- 
pany and constitutes a very definite and much needed 
step in the “state of the art” of pressure measurement. 

This instrument is a recording vacuum gauge which is 
compensated for changes in barometric pressure and is 
also compensated for changes in temperature. It, there- 
fore, reads direct in pressure absolute. Scientists have 
long been interested in the development of measuring in- 
struments for pressure which could be so compensated as 
to read direct in absolute pressure without the need for 
applying various complicated corrections. 

In industry, however, a greater need has developed in 
many processes for direct reading recording type of abso- 
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New Bristo. GAUvuGE. 


lute pressure gauge which could be used by miscellaneous 
operators and practical men and read direct without con- 
fusing their minds or being delayed by any necessity for 
applying barometric or temperature corrections. The use 
of high vacuum is now an important feature in produc- 
tion processes such as vacuum processes in oil refineries 
and many other miscellaneous processes in chemical 
plants. 

The Bristol Recording Absolute Pressure Gauge 1s 
equipped with two measuring elements which are coordi- 
nated through a special differential transmitting linkage 
of ingenious design. One measuring element 1s con- 
nected to the vacuum line and the other functions in con- 
nection with the compensating features of the recorder. 
This instrument can be furnished for ranges as low as 
25 millimeters head of mercury absolute pressure or its 
equivalent. The recorder is available in rectangular form 


case of wall type or flush type design. 
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THE VALUE OF EXPERIENCE 


TEACHES the VALUE of MODERNIZATION 
¥ 


Code 
Reg. 29-021 
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Rubber coverings are playing a leading role in 
up-to-date paper machinery. To get speed in 
production at no additional cost, and where pos- 
sible at still lower cost, rubber coverings must be 
of a superior type....The modern paper machine 
is now equipped with Manhat- 
tan Rubber Coverings on Suc- 
tion Rolls and Extractor Rolls. 


...Manhattan Engineers, assisted v-te 


elt 
Compensated Belt 
Conveyor Belt 
Air Hose 
Acid Hose 
Water Hose 


by their years of experience 


producing rubber compounds of 


PRODUCTS 


Industrial Brake Blocks and Lining 


every type, have originated superior covering for 
these rolls. Our technical men have worked in 
cooperation with the paper machinery manufac- 
turers to attain the highest degree of perfection, 
turers to attain the highest degree of perfection, 
and improved quality in the 
product are benefits derived 
from Manhattan Rubber Cover- 


Fire Hose ings—which have served the Pa- 


Steam Hose 
Suction Hose 
Molded Goods 
Oilless Bearings 


per Industry for over 40 years. 


Write for full information. 


Manhattan Rolls .Also Made in Fox River Valley — Factory at Neenah, Wisconsin 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
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FOREIGN PAPER TRADE 


Exports of paper and paper products from the United 
States during February were practically on a level in value 
with the preceding month, notwithstanding that there were 
3 less shipping days than in January, according to the For- 
est Products Division of the Department of Commerce. 
Compared with February 1934 a rise in value of 14 per 
cent took place, which was fairly well distributed among 
the various items on the schedule. 

Shipments of newsprint, book papers, boards, including 
insulating and wall boards, writing papers and paper bags 
were all larger than during the corresponding month last 
year, while shipments of newsprint, insulating and wall- 
boards, writing paper and paper bags also exceeded those 
for the month of January. Shipments of old and over- 
issue newspapers, which have grown to be a considerable 
item in our export trade, show a slight decline compared 
with both January and February 1934. A more decided 
decline is noticeable in wrapping paper exports, which 
dropped off about one-third compared with the preceding 
month and 12 per cent compared with a year ago. Ship- 
ments of greaseproof and waterproof papers, however, 
continue to hold up well, January and February exports, 
which were about equal, exceeding the February 1934 fig- 
ure by 65 per cent. 

Exports of surface-coated papers, formerly among the 
leading items on this schedule, dropped off 45 per cent 
compared with the preceding month but were correspond- 
ingly larger than during February 1934. Shipments of 
toilet paper were nearly double those of a year ago and 
exceeded the January shipments by 45 per cent. Ship- 


ments of tissue paper, which were 55 per cent above those 
of the corresponding month last year, show a slight de- 
cline compared with January. 


Total exports of paper and 
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paper products during February were valued at $1,548,207 
as against $1,561,223 during January and $1,362,409 dur- 


ing February 1934. 


In addition to paper and board exports, shipments of 
paper base stocks from the United States to other coun- 
tries are now running between $500,000 and $1,000,000 
monthly. February shipments, valued at $723,635, show 
a decline of 16 per cent compared with January but were 
27 per cent above the figures for the corresponding month 
last year. The largest item is sulphite pulp, shipments of 
which in February totaled 11,403 tons valued at $599,729. 
Rags and other waste for paper stock, amounting to 2,666 
tons valued at $101,397 made up the bulk of the remaining 
shipments. A small amount of soda and other wood pulp 
and of pulpwood completed the February shipments. 

Imports of paper and paper products into the United 
States during February declined 13 per cent as compared 
with January, although exceeding February 1934 receipts 
by 8 per cent. Newsprint consignments as usual repre- 
sented the bulk of these receipts, accounting for $4,762,- 
564 out of total importations valued at $5,540,584. There 
was evidently a slight falling off in the volume imports 
during February not altogether accounted for by the lesser 
number of business days. February receipts of 138,647 
tons, however, represented an increase of 11 per cent com- 
pared with the corresponding month last year. Pulp- 
boards in rolls and other boards, cigarette paper, and kraft 
wrapping make up the bulk of the remaining imports, 
which were valued at $778,020 in February, an increase 
of 7 per cent over January, but a decrease of 15 per cent 
compared with February last year. Receipts of cigarette 
paper and kraft wrapping were larger, while receipts of 
boards show a decided decrease compared with January. 

Imports of paper base stocks into the United States dur- 
ing February show a decided decrease compared with both 
January and February of last year. Imports of wood 
pulp, which closely approximate newsprint both in quality 
and value, show an average decline of 38 per cent in vol- 
ume compared with January and of 10 per cent compared 
with the corresponding month of 1934. The heaviest de- 
clines occurred in receipts of unbleached sulphite and 
kraft pulps. Bleached sulphite receipts were also con- 
siderably less than in either of the other two months men- 
tioned. Imports of bleached sulphate and mechanical pulp 
were larger than a year ago, but at the same time show a 
slight decline compared with January. Imports of pulp- 
woods were uniformly greater but increases here were 
offset to some extent by the decline in receipts of rags and 
other waste for paper stock. Of total importations val- 
ued at $4,643,036 in February, $4,152,159 represented 
108,590 tons of wood pulp, $377,535 represented 66,399 
cords of pulpwood and $113,342 represented 5,298 tons 
of rags and other waste. 


MARCH NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 


Production of newsprint in Canada during March 1935 
amounted to 205,682 tons and shipments to 198,574 tons, 
according to the Newsprint Service Bureau. Production 
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in the United States was 73,528 tons and shipments 74,- 
241 tons, making a total United States and Canadian news- 
print production of 279,210 tons and shipments of 272,815 
tons. During March, 28,393 tons of newsprint were 
made in Newfoundland and 1,992 tons in Mexico, so that 
the total North American production for the month 
amounted to 309,595 tons. Total production in March 
1934 was 320,914 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 13,299 tons more in the 
first three months of 1935 than in the first three months 
of 1934, which was an increase of 2 per cent. The out- 
put in the United States was 13,030 tons or 5 per cent 
less than for the first three month of 1934, in Newfound- 
land 8,716 tons or 12 per cent more, and in Mexico 1,810 
tons more, making a total increase of 10,795 tons, or 1 
per cent. 

Stocks of newsprint paper at Canadian mills were re- 
ported at 78,396 tons at the end of March and at United 
States mills 17,604 tons, making a combined total of 
96,000 tons compared with 89,605 tons on February 28, 
1935. 


St. Regis Reduces Loss 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., April 22, 1935.—The annual report 
of the St. Regis Paper Company and subsidiaries for 1934 
shows a consolidated net loss of $569,775 after depreci- 
ation and other deductions exclusive of book loss on sale 
of investments. This compares with a net loss of $1,- 
480,327 for the preceding year. Consolidated operating 
deficit on December 31 was $3,065,218 giving effect to $1,- 
052,799 book loss on sale of investments. Net sales, royal- 
ties, rentals and other operating expenses amounted to 
$9,071,581, an increase of $2,216,654. Operating income 
after expenses was $1,382,229 against $679,552, and total 
income of $1,555,589 compared with $1,184,293 for 1933. 
The balance sheet reflects the sale of 165,700 additional 
shares of common stock of the United Corporation in 
1934, reducing the number of shares held at the end of the 
year to 1,362,466. Demand bank loans were unchanged at 
$4,000,000 while notes payable were reduced from $1,- 
198,000 to $1,035,125. ; 

Current assets were $6,367,630 at the end of the year 
including $1,690,624 cash, $84,450 marketable securities 
and $2,889,877 inventories, at cost or less, compared with 
$6,413,834 current assets, including $1,299,997 cash, $342,- 
248 marketable securities and $2,783,313 inventories dur- 
ing the preceding year. Current liabilities including the 
bank loans were $6,331,481 compared with $6,440,899. 
Accrued dividends on preferred stock were $852,448 at the 
end of 1934. Investments at cost of companies’ valu- 
ations were $23,395,410 at the end of year with a market 
or estimated value of $5,364,000 on Dec. 31. Property 
was $44,443,883 including $16,330,080 patents, licenses, 
trademarks and good-will. 


Awards on Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 24, 1935—The Whitaker 
Paper Company has been awarded the contract for fur- 
nishing the Government Printing Office with 36,000 pounds 
(600,000 sheets) of 2234 x 31% inch, 50 per cent rag, 
M.F. book paper at 10.09 cents per pound bids for which 
Were received on April 10. 
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Hearing Called on Paper Code Amendments 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincron, D. C., April 24, 1935—Proposed revision 
of the code of fair competition for the paper and pulp 
industry will be the subject of a public hearing scheduled 
for 10:00 a. m., Friday, May 10, in the Oak Room of 
the Raleigh Hotel. Deputy Administrator W. J. Brown 
will conduct the session. 

The industry’s Code Authority has submitted a number 
of proposals for consideration. These include, among 
other things, a coordinating plan to enable the industry to 
solve overlapping difficulties involving related paper codes 
and to determine jurisdiction of specific products. It is 
proposed that this be accomplished by agreements between 
the paper industry authority and the affected agencies of 
other paper codes which, when approved by NRA, would 
become effective and binding upon the parties to the agree- 
ment, 

A proposal to include a number of items under Schedule 
“B” of the code which would place these products under 
the specific jurisdiction of the paperboard group is also 
scheduled for discussion. 

Another proposed amendment would empower the exec- 
utive authority of each division to formulate standards 
for their respective divisions stipulating grades, sizes, 
weights and other specifications and, after distribution to 
interested parties and to NRA, and after approval by the 
paper industry authority, such standards would have to be 
adhered to by members of the division. The provision 
is designed to provide adequate consumer standards and 
at the same time reduce the number of useless grades 
which have heretofore burdened industry members. 

Proposed revision of the code’s maximum hour pro- 
vision would permit watchmen, chauffeurs, truckmen, fire- 
men, continuous process tour workers, and all other labor- 
ers, mechanical workers or artisans to work additional time 
over the present maximum hours to avoid shut-downs, and 
during other emergencies. Under the present provision 
only continuous process tour workers are permitted to 
work such additional hours. 

Under a proposed revision of the minimum wage pro- 
vision, office boys and girls could be paid not less than 80 
per cent of their present minimum wages. 

Several clarifications and corrections of provisions in 
various of the subordinate codes have been proposed and 
will be discussed at the hearing. 

Another proposal would establish subordinate codes for 
the vegetable parchment, and the paper napkin divisions 
of the industry. 


Robert Gair May Get Watertown Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Watertown, N. Y., April 22, 1935.—It is reported here 
that the Robert Gair Company, Inc., of New York City, is 
carrying on negotiations for taking possession of the mill 
owned by the Hinde & Dauche Company which has been 
idle for several years. The equipment consists of two 
paper machines and for many years prior to the depression 
was used for the manufacture of test, chip and container 
board of the corrugated quality. At one time the property 
was owned by the Watertown Paper Company, of which 
the late Hiram Remington was president. Later on it was 
sold to the Cylinder Paper Company which disposed of it 
several years ago to the Hinde & Dauche Company, of 
Sandusky, Ohio. Prior to closing the mill employed about 
100 persons. The New York concern operates several 
branches. 
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a formula for FIRST CLASS deditcal sevice 


American Cyanamid is equipped with these facilities. If you want fast, dependable service 


backed by an experienced staff of engineers and chemists who give prompt and willing 


attention to your problems, let’ your orders read “American Cyanamid”™. Check your 


requirements from the list below: 


ROSIN SIZE, (Dry and Liquid), ALWAX 


SIZES, WAXINE SIZES, CASEIN, (Domestic - 


and Imported), BLANC FIXE, CHINA CLAY, 


(Coating—Filler, all grades), SATIN WHITE, 


SAGO FLOUR, TAPIOCA FLOUR, SALT CAKE, 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA, ACIDS, (Muriatic, 


Nitric, Sulphuric), ALKALIS, AQUA AMMONIA, 


SILICATE OF SODA. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
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Labor Cost of Production in the Paper 
and Pulp Industry” 


By John P. Hagenauer’ 


We live today in a world filled with rumors, where facts 
may be interpreted to support diametrically opposed opin- 
ions so that we grope blindly for a solution of the great 
problems confronting us; problems which will not only 
affect our industrial life of today, but of tomorrow, and 
for generations to come. 

Many of the most pressing problems which confront 
those of us who are actively engaged in production or the 
management of the industry’s mills, are in the field of 
“labor” and the effect of its wages and output on the cost 
of production. The problem is complicated by the wide 
distribution of mills throughout the United States. One 
hundred thousand tons of paper are normally produced 
in each of 19 states, and over one hundred thousand tons 
of pulp in each of 11 states. 

Comparison of wage rates is also made difficult by the 
fact that the industry covers mills which manufacture 
pulp only; those manufacturing paper only; others that 
manufacture both pulp and paper; and lastly, those which 
convert paper into paper products. Another factor to be 
stressed in considering the wage question, is the rural 
character of the industry. Ninety per cent of the mills 
manufacturing products that fall under the General Code 
of Fair Competition for the Paper and Pulp Industry are 
located in towns and cities of less than one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, and 63.0 per cent are located in towns of 
less than ten thousand inhabitants. This rural distribution 
was unquestionably a powerful influence upon wages and 
employment conditions. 


For the purpose of this presentation, the wage and 
employment statistics will be dealt with in two sections; 
first, the pre-code period, and second, the period begin- 
ning with the effective date, November 27, 1933, of the 
General Code of Fair Competition for the Paper and Pulp 
Industry. 


Pre-Code Period 


Shortly after the passage of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act by Congress, Tune 16, 1933, it became 
apparent that correct information as to numbers of 
employees and wage rates prevailing in the industry was 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the 
Puln and Paner Tndustry. New Vork. N. Y.. Feb. 18 to 21. 1935. 
*Member TAPPI, American Paper & Pulp Association, New York, N. Y. 


of vitakimportance to the formulation of a code, and to 
the development of self-government in the industry. 

The records of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation contained several surveys made on a voluntary 
basis at varying intervals which did not furnish sufficient 
figures to be used for this purpose. Therefore, in June 
and July, 1933, the Association conducted a new survey to 
ascertain the most exact data possible on wages, employ- 
ment and hours of labor as of May, 1929. 

The survey covered 201 paper mills and 60 pulp mills, 
having a total productive capacity of approximately one- 
third of the whole industry and employing 30,839 wage 
earners in paper manufacture in May, 1929, and 5,693 in 
pulp manufacture. 

Unfortunately, these surveys were made on a voluntary 
basis and only about one-third of the questionnaires were 
returned. However, the mills which replied were distrib- 
uted by regions and by products in such a way as to war- 
rant the use of the survey as a cross-section of conditions 
as a whole, with the exception of the Gulf States which 
were covered by a different survey not strictly compar- 
able. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Employment in the industry from May, 1929, to May, 
1933, declined steadily. The survey indicates a decrease 
of approximately 17.3 per cent during this period; the 
number of employees dropping from a peak of 128,049 
in 1929 to 105,890 in May, 1933. The effects of the pro- 
posed Code and the Government re-employment program, 
in addition to a spurt in productive activity throughout the 
industry, caused an increase in employment for our part 
of the industry to a total of 110,870 workers by the end 
of November, 1933. 

A comparison of the employment records of 209 mills 
shows that a post-code employment of 32,632 workers rep- 
resents an increase of 5,930 workers or 22.0 per cent over 
May, 1933, and 1,505 or 5.0 per cent over May, 1929. 
Application of these percentages to the totals in pre-code 
surveys indicates an increase in the entire industry of 
25,000 workers over the immediate pre-code period and an 
increase in excess of 5,000 workers over 1929. (See 
Table I.) 


TAPPI Section, Pace 209 
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TABLE I 
AVERAGE PAPER AND PULP MILL EMPLOYMENT 1899-1934 


Source: Bureau of Cerisus 


105,294 
120,677 


* Estimated on basis of Survey 1933 and Labor Reports 1934. 


* For our particular branch of the industry the figures 
are shown in Table II. 
TABLE II 


EMPLOYMENT IN PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY—GOVERNED 
BY CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION 
Source: P. I. A. Reports 


Total Number of Number of 


Total 
Mills 
4g 


114,270 Septem 
114,144 October 
115,060 

This increase of employment in the face of adverse 
business conditions is due in part to the reduction in hours 
of work and to the change of a large number of mills from 
three to four shifts or from two to three shifts. The 
increased employment, due to the change in the number 
of shifts, is especially noticeable in the Southern wage 
zone where a survey indicates an increase of over 65.0 
per cent. 

Female workers constitute about 10.0 per cent of the 
total employees in the paper industry. They are em- 
ployed chiefly in writing and book paper milis, also by 
manufacturers of paper products. Their occupations in 
most cases cover finishing room and converting operations 
and office work. For September 1934, the total female 
productive employment in 366 mills was 10,609 to which 
must be added 3,623 office employees giving a grand total 
of 14,232 for 541 mills. 


WAGES 


All surveys made, and all other reports collected, when 
analyzed show clearly three distinct groupings of wages 
in the United States. Wages in the Northern regions and 
in the Pacific Coast States average at approximately the 
same levels. Those in the band of states below the Mason 
and Dixon Line and north of the northern border of the 
Gulf Coast States average much lower and those in the 
Gulf Coast States tend to be lower still. These differences 
are even more apparent in the comparison of rates for the 
same occupations in mills of comparable size. The spreads 
in the Code minima are much less, however, than those 
that have existed at any time in the past. They reflect 
the regional differentials in the higher rate groups rather 
than those in the lower groups. 

March 1933 seems to have marked the lowest level not 
only of employment but also of hourly wages. The change 
in rates of pay for different occupational classifications 
in the paper and pulp industry between 1929 and 1933 
has been approximately the same as that on the national 
basis for all industries. 


111,418 


TABLE 3 

Per cent 
Change Avg. 
over Rate 


May Dec. 
1929 1933 


Per cent 
Change over 


May ay 
1929 1933 


Avg. 
Rate 


Per cent 
Avg. Rate Change over 
f May May May May Sept. 
Occupation 1929 1933 1929 1933 1934* 
Machine 
Tenders 


+23.4 
Third 


+28.6 
+37.9 
+42.9 


$0.79 $0.64 
0.52 0.42 
0 

Mandlere 0.37 0.29 


‘emale 
Workers 0.30 0.24 


—19.0 $0.78 — 88 
—19.0 0.52 0.0 
—22.0 0.405 + 9.5 
—20.0 0.339 +13.0 


+21.9 $0.79 0.0 
+23.8 0.54 + 4.0 
+37.9 0.405 + 8.0 
+41.7 0.343 414.3 
* Subject to revision. 
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Average wages for Machine Tenders, representing the 
most highly skilled workers; Third Hands, representing 
the semi-skilled group; Wood Handlers, representing the 
unskilled, and the average wages of all Female workers 
are given in Table III as examples of variations that have 
occurred in May 1929, May 1933, December 1933 and 
September 1934. (See Table III.) 

The figures in this tabulation indicate that generally 
speaking, the reduction between May 1929 and May 1933 
was not quite as great for skilled workers as for semi- 
skilled, unskilled and female. Further, that the adjust- 
ment during December 1933 at the beginning of the Code 
period stayed below the 1929 level for skilled workers, 
reached the 1929 level for semi-skilled workers and ex- 
ceeded that level by about 9.5 per cent for unskilled work- 
ers, and by about 13.0 per cent for female workers. The 
figures for September 1934 show that for skilled workers, 
the 1929 level has been reached; that for semi-skilled, the 
1929 level has been exceeded by 4.0 per cent; for un- 
skilled workers, by 8.0 per cent and for female work- 
ers by 14.3 per cent. 

This tabulation shows that hourly rates when compared 
with the low level of May 1933 have increased since that 
time 23.4 per cent for skilled, 28.6 per cent for semi- 
skilled, 37.9 per cent for unskilled, and 42.9 per cent 
for female workers. The September figures given in the 
tabulation are based upon the incomplete tabulations of 
the Paper Industry Authority’s survey of September 1934 
and may be subject to slight revisions. 


SpreaD IN Rates 


During the period from 1929 to 1933 a marked difference 
in the average reduction of rates of occupational groups 
in the various regions is to be noted. In the far South, 
reductions in all occupational classifications were greater 
than in any other regions. The Atlantic Coast State mills 
rank next. There was very little difference in the Lake 
States, the Middle Atlantic States and the New England 
mills. The reductions were least in the Pacific Coast 
mills. The variation of hourly rates for comparable oc- 
cupation in any single region was greater than the varia- 
tions of comparable occupational groups between regions. 
The widest variations between regions occur in common 
labor. The spread in 1929 in the average rates of pay 
for wood handlers varies from 17 cents per hour in the 
Atlantic Coast States and 28 cents per hour in the Gulf 
Coast States to a high of 49 cents per hour on the Pacific 
Coast, all other regions being above 40 cents per hour. 
The comparable spread in 1933 ranged from 10 cents per 
hour average in the Atlantic Coast States to a high of 39 
cents per hour in the Pacific Coast States. The Gulf 
Coast States average was 19 cents per hour and the other 
regions varied from 31 to 37 cents per hour. 

For this pre-code period it is interesting to note that 
in all classes except Machine Tenders the mode of hourly 
rates shifted at least one rate classification of 10 cents. 
(See Table IV.) 


AVERAGE PERIODIC EARNINGS 


Data published by the National Industrial Conference 
Board indicate clearly that since 1914 the average weekly 
earnings of wage earners in twenty-four major industries 
have been less than those in the paper and pulp industry. 
(See Table V.) Furthermore, since 1931 the spread has 
increased, average wages in the paper and pulp industry 
maintaining the higher level.. The Board’s statistics show, 
however, that the average weekly earnings of unskilled 
workers in the entire paper industry were uniformly below 
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TABLE IV.—FREQUENCY OF nouRry RATES OF SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS IN THE PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY BY 


AGE CLASSIFICATIONS, 


MAY, 1929, MAY, 1933, AND DECEMBER, 


1933 


WAGE RATE CLASSIFICATIONS 


$0.10 $0.20 $0.30 
to to to 
Occupations 0.19 0.29 0.39 


0: °49 
Machine Tenders 5 


Beater Helpers 


Wet Machine Tenders 
Wood Handlers 


Female Labor .......... 


the average of similar employees in other industries until 
1930 when the trend was reversed, a condition which has 
since been maintained. 

The average weekly earnings of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers in the paper and pulp industry have been con- 
sistently higher than those of workers in other industries 
since the earliest records of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, up to 1931, when the paper industry wages 
increased to still higher levels. 

The average weekly earnings of female workers in our 


$0. -40 $0.50 $0. 60 
to 
0. 39 


$0.70 $0.80 $0.90 $1.00 $1.10 $1.20 $1.30 $1.46 $1.50 
to to to to to to to to to 

0: “69 0.79 0.89 0.99 1.09 1.19 1.29 1.39 1.49 1.59 
36 62 55 29 11 6 4 3 2 1 


7 59 12 12 ao 
43 * 55 17 11 


NS 


& NVNenNMANwWSs 


industry, however, have always been below the average 
for other industries since the work done by these women 
is of a lighter character and requires less skill than in 
other industries. 

The above statements must not be interpreted to mean 
that average hourly rates in the industry are higher than 
those in other industries. The Board’s figures show 
plainly that the hourly rates are from 5.0 to 10.0 per cent 
below the corresponding averages for other industries 
since 1914. The higher weekly earnings are due chiefly 


TABLE V.—HOURLY AND WEEKLY WAGES UNSKILLED, SKILLED AND FEMALE WORKERS IN THE PAPER AND PULP INDUS- 
, COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE RATES OF 24 MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


Source: 


All 
Male Unskilled 
Wage Earners 
ndustries 

» ™ 


Weekly flourly Weekly 
$12.56 


All 
Wage Earners 
Paper and 
Pulp Industry 

—_ A 
Weekly Hourly 


$12.68  $.233 


All 
Wage Earners 
24 — 


fHourly 


All 
Male Unskilled 
Wage Earners 
Paper and 
Pulp Industry 


ourly Weekly Hourly Weekly Hourly 


National Industrial Conference Board 


li Male 
Shilled and 
Semi-Skilled 
Wage Earners 
Paper and 
Pulp Industry 


All Male 
Skilled and 
Semi-Skilled 
Wage Earners 
4 Industries 
.. 


All Female 
Wage Earners 
Paper and 
Pulp Industry 


Weekly flourly Weekly 
$.144 


All Female 
Wage Earners 
ndustries 

atte 


Weekly flourly 
$15.26 $.155 


$14.99 $.266 


SMSwowe Ces: 
SSSu2ss n 
CBKKow w 
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TABLE VI.—REGIONAL COMPARISONS OF PRODUCTION, MA- 
CHINE HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLL FOR PAPER MILLS 


Atlantic Middle 
New i Coast Central Lake Atlantic 
England States States States 


No. of Mills.. 7 24 
Total No. of Ma- 
ines 49 
Fourdrinier . 9 21 
i 28 
ankee see 
Estimated 
monthl 
pacity (tons) 
Tons Production 
1929. 59,588 49,228 
Tons " Production 
48,307 44,882 


34,630 94,496 
30,204 80,766 
24,141 67,372 


106,755 
83,659 
68,336 


388,405 
309,562 
259,101 


18.9 8.8 J 20.1 16.6 18.4 16.3 
Machine Hours 
May, 1929.... 53,371 26,959 40,119 67,681 96,708 291,001 
Machine Hours 
37,670 23,625 29,830 61,051 74,573 231,903 


29.5 12.4 . 25.7 9.8 22.9 20.3 
6,992 2,651 2,969 8,248 9,113 30,839 
5,703 2,125 2,460 7,577 7,291 25,852 


19 29 
Men  Senriezes 
1929. 


een’ ha 
May. 1933.... 
Percent Reduc- 
tion 1933 of 
929 19.9 19.6 17.2 8.15 20.0 16.2 
. .$793,894 355,446 51,916 349,203 962,796 1,062,918 3,576,173 


- $454, 791 201,075 29,161 198,995 582,179 609,005 2,075,206 


43.4 43.8 43.0 39.5 42.7 41.9 


New England States—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut. 

Pacific Coast—Washington, California, ie 

Atlantic Coast—Virginia, South Carolina, aryland, District of Columbia. 

Central States—West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa. 

Lake States—Wisconsin, ichigan, Minnesota. 

Middle Atlantic States—New York. New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 


Vermont, Massachusetts, 


TABLE X.—AVERAGE AND MINIMUM HOURLY, DAILY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 
AND MAY. 1933 
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TABLE VII.—REGIONAL COMPARISONS OF PRODUCTION MA: 
CHINE HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLL FOR PULP MILLS 


Atlantic Middle 


New Pacific Coast Central Lake Atlantic: 
England Coast States States States States 
No. of Mills.... 12 22 
Number of 


79 114 
17 1 54 
60 79 


Grand 
Totals 


ELstimated _ listed 
monthly ca- 
pacity—Tons 32,187 

ee 

19,549 


13,388 


49,347 


41,637 
35,615 


48,670 


36,724 
25,603 


187,604 
147,536 
114,957 
31.5 A A 14.4 30.4 22.1 


17,360 51,242 68,996 
12,377 38,408 39,358 


19 
Grinder Hours 
May, 1929.... 
May, 1933.... 
Percent Reduc- 
tion 1933 of 
1929 


198,390 
125,253 


28.6 d 25.1 43.1 36.8 


1,286 12,674 18,401 45,853 
827 10,787 13,634 38,052 


35.7 ° 22.1 14.9 25.9 17.1 


759 51 1,835 1,830 5,693 
608 692 34 =-:1,625 1,400 4,359 


19.9 r 33.3 11.5 23.5 23.5 


+ $78,536 139,877 4,496 200,468 119,145 


541,522 
- $40,387 55,783 2,408 120,129 61,676 


280,383 


46.5 40.1 48.1 48.2 

New_ England States—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut. 

Pacific Coast—Washington. California, Oregon. 
Atlantic Coast—Virginia, South Carolina, Maryland, District of Columbia. 
Central States—West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa. 
Lake States—Wisconsin, Michigan. Minnesota. 
Middle Atlantic States—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 


PAPER MANUFACTURE IN MAY, 1929, 


Based upon American Paper and Pulp Association Survey of 201 Paper Mills 


MAY, 1929 


Total Total 
Region Man-Hours Payroll 
Pacific Coast States 
Central States 


Lake States 
New England States 
Middle Atlantic States 1,420, 744 


$3,825,311 


: c————Average Minimum Earnings, 
Average Earnings Male Female 
sa Se ¥ 


Per day Per week Per hour Per week Per hour P 
$3.70 $22.9 $ $0.28 14 


$0.5707 


Pacific Coast States 
Central States 
Atlantic Coast States 
Lake States 

New England States 
Middle Atlantic States 


$219,777 
182,845 
25,553 
591,548 


410,293 
764,223 


$2,194,239 


$0.4245 


$0.4393 


$0.198 


TABLE XI.—AVERAGE AND MINIMUM HOURLY, DAILY we TN oe EARNINGS IN PULP MANUFACTURE IN MAY, 1929, AND 


Based upon American Paper and Pulp Association Survey of 60 Pulp Mills 


MAY, 1929 


Total 
Region Man-Hours 
Pacific Coast States 
Central States 


Lake States 
New England States 
Middle Atlantic States 


420,467 
100,709 
182,779 


Total 
Payroll 
$233,691 
30,995 


214,999 
46,828 
100,596 


1,180,401 


267,585 
33,236 


376,300 
47,897 
99,938 


Coast States 
Central States 
Atlantic Coast States 
Lake States 
New England States 
Middle Atlantic’ States 


$627,109 


$94,116 
15,529 


125,458 
17,848 
2 


’ 


Average Earnings 
7 oa 


c—————-Average Minimum Earnings————_~ 
lale F emale 


Per hour Per day 


$0.5585 $4.56 
6.5342 4.89 


4.27 

3.85 

4.58 
$0.5109 


$0.5517 


Total 
TAPPI Section, Pace 212 


824,956 


$306,043 


$0.3710 


= 
Per week 


Per hour Per week Per hour Per week 


$0.40 
0.385 
0.325 
0.325 
0.34 


SQ Dee nM SOOO NS De DOONOFWS Sows 
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TABLE VIII.—AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK IN PAPER MANU- 
FACTURE IN MAY, 1908 AD Aa 1933 AND MAY, 1933 


Based upon American Paper on Plo Association Survey of 201 Paper Mills 
ota 


Man- 
Hours 


Per 
Month 


verage 

Hours Per Employee Average Days 
MAY, 1929 Number 

Region Employees 

Pac. Coast States.. 

Central States 

Atl Coast States.. 

Lake 

New Eng. States.. 

Mid. Atl. States... 


Per Per 
Month jeek ; Month 
230.63 


6,030 
10,028 


32,036 


1,830,842 
6,703,296 
* 


MARCH, 1933 
Pac. Coast States.. 
Central S 
Atl. Coast States. . 
Lake States 
New Eng. States. . 
Mid. Atl. States... 


485,057 


832,136 
1,343,373 


4,080,705 


Aworon 
COnwathd 


+ 
+ 


Pac. Coast States.. 
Central States 

Atl. Coast States.. 
Lake States 

New Eng. States.. 
Mid. Atl. States... 


517,781 


BOON ge 


4,995,229 186.84 


* March, 1933 figures for “Total Man-Hours Per Month” calculated on 
basis of May, 1933 Average Hourly rates and March, 1933 payroll. 
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TABLE IX.—AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK IN PULP MANUFAC. 
TURE IN MAY, 1929, AND MAY, 1933, BY REGIONS 


Based upon American Paper a Dale Association Survey of 60 Pulp Mills 
ota 


verage 

Man- Hours Per Employee 
Hours r -—‘- 

MAY, 1929 Number Per Per 

Region Employees Month Month 

Pac. Coast States.. 418,421 

Central States 58,025 

Atl. Coast States... 
420,467 


100,709 
182,779 


1,180,401 


Average Days 
ns) 


New Eng. States.. 
Mid. Atl. States... 


Pac. Coast States.. 
Central States 33,236 
Atl. Coast States... 

Lake 376,300 
New Eng. States.. 244 47,897 
Mid, Atl. States... 910 99,938 


24,956 


267,585 


NED, HH 
Orue OO 
Nuun Oo 


| 
w 
=) 


4,248 


to greater stability and the infrequency of lay-offs in the 
paper and pulp industry. The Conference Board’s figures 
show, for instance, for employees of all industries, an 
average of 49 hours per week for the second quarter of 
1929 and 37.4 hours for May 1933, while those of the 
paper industry averaged 52.1 hours for 1929 and 40.9 for 
1933. 


For purposes of comparison, the results of the American 


TABLE XII.—WAGE RATES BY OCCUPATIONS AND REGIONS IN MAY, 1929, AND MAY, 1933, IN PAPER MANUFACTURE 


Pacific Coast 
tates 


Central 
States 
au 


Atlantic Coast 
tates 


Lake 


New England 
States 


States 


Middle Atlantic 
States 


May May May 
1933 1929 


$0.875 


Uccupation 
Tour Bosses 
Yard Foreman 
Finishing Room Foreman 
Fourth Hands 
Spare Hands 
Broke Boys 
Broke Beatermen 
Size Makers 
Size Helpers 
Washer Engineers 
Washer Helpers 
Finishing Room Helpers 


Calendermen 
Calendermen Helpers 
Sealers 

Rewinders 
Platermen 
Threshermen 
Inspectors 

Sorting Bosses 
Sorting—Male 
Bleach Boilermen 
Stock Diggers 
Weighers 

Sizers 

Carpenters 
Boxmakers 


May 
1933 
$0.662 
0.29 


- 
May 


~ 
May } 
1929 


1933 


May 
1929 
$1.045 

0.490 


May May 
1933 1929 
$1.108 
0.500 


May 
1933 


oe 
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TABLE XIII—WAGE RATES BY OCCUPATIONS AND REGIONS IN MAY, 1929, AND MAY, 1933 IN PULP MANUFACTURE 


Central 


Pacific Coast 
} States 


States 


Atlantic Coast 
tates 


Lake 


New England 
States 


Middle Atlantic 
States 


States 


‘ May 

Occupation 1929 

$0.482 
0.490 


- 
May 
1933 

$0.360 

0.335 


May 
1929 
$0.440 

0.410 


May 
1933 


Grindermen 
Stone Sharpener 


Eva rs 
Acid 1 Makers 


May May May 
1929 1933 1929 
$0.175  $0.100 —$0.414 

0.200 0.120 oes 


May May 
1929 1933 
$0.420 

0.454 


May May 
1933 1929 


$0.328 
8 


0.170 0.100 
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Paper and Pulp Association surveys of June and July 1933, — 
are tabulated in Table VI for paper mills, and Table VII AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES Wi WAY 1928, MAY 1833 AND 

for pulp mills. The average hours of work are shown in IN DECEMBER 1933 AND NUMBER EMPLOYED IN DECEMBER 1933 
Table VIII for 201 paper mills and in Table IX for 60 pulp ee ae Seer a Cae Sy ee ae oe 

mills. Average and minimum hourly, daily and weekly 
earnings for paper mills are shown in Table X, and the es ew See hee 
same information for pulp mills in Table XI. A compari- 
son of wage rates for selected occupations is shown in 
Table XII for paper mills and in Table XIII for pulp mills. 


Post-Code Period 


May 1929 


EMPLOYMENT 


As previously mentioned, the increase of employment 4 
just previous to and after the effective date of the Code 
is partly due to the fact that all tour workers in the in- 
dustry under the terms of the General Code were placed 
upon a three or four tour basis. Approximately one- 
quarter of the mills in the industry now operate their con- 
tinuous processes upon a four tour basis. The monthly 
hour and wage report for August 1934 shows that ap- 
proximately 18.6 per cent of the total number of workers 
reported were on a four tour basis and 23.3 per cent on a 
three tour basis. The balance of 58.1 per cent, all day snnenan Gupvevee ov occURKTIONS 
workers of one description or another were upon a single IN DECEMBER 1933 
or double tour basis. The fact that a large number of 
mills shifted to a four tour basis accounts for the increase 
in employment when compared with estimates made in 
earlier parts of the code period. 


WacE RaTES 


The relationship of hourly wage rates in effect in May 
1929 and May 1933 of the pre-code period and that of : eeresieet ttl Maal Le ; tt alla 5 
December 1933, the first month of the post-code period, is oun 
graphically illustrated in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. These charts 
show clearly the extent to which hourly rates were raised Fic. 2 
in the industry when the General Code became effective. 


__ Dec. (933 
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‘AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES IN MAY 1929, MAY 1933 AND AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES IN MAY 1929, MAY 1933 AND 


IN DECEMBER 1933 AND NUMBER EMPLOYED IN DECEMBER 1933 IN DECEMBER 1933 AND NUMBER EMPLOYED IN DECEMBER 1933 
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It should be noted, however, that many of the increases 
were made effective by individual mills or groups of mills 
before the effective date of the Code. The Book Paper 
Group, for instance, adopted unanimously the proposed 
code rates on August 31, 1933, several months prior to 
the approval of the General Code. Rate increases have 
varied in the wage rate zones and in the various occupa- 
tions through relatively wide ranges. The averages, how- 
ever, compare favorably with comparable averages for 
May 1929. 

The graphic representation indicates that some occupa- 
tional rates have not approximated as closely or have not 
coincided with the comparable 1929 rates as have others. 
It is significant to note, however, that occupational groups 
in which the largest number are employed have approached 
closely to the 1929 levels or exceeded them. The latest 
survey, which, unfortunately, due to the slowness of the 
returns has not been entirely tabulated, indicates, as shown 
in Table I, that for skilled workers such as machine tenders 
the 1929 level had been reached by September 1934, while 
for semi-skilled, unskilled and female workers the 1929 
level has been exceeded considerably. The effect of code 
regulations on the average hourly earnings in all wage 
zones is clearly indicated in Table XIV. The narrow re- 
gional spread is particularly noticeable. 


TABLE XIV 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS BY WAGE RATE ZONES 
Zones 
a ae ee 
All Zones Northern Central Southern 
$0.556 $0.576 $0.350 $0.334 
416 -433 .295 .302 
509 .517 .473 461 
494 -501 .473 442 
495 -501 467 449 
495 -501 -468 452 
495 .501 465 452 
498 .504 .471 452 
504 511 474 457 
506 512 475 461 
$11 517 497 454 
$12 520 474 455 


The relatively large number of four-tour workers neces- 
sary in many mill occupations tends to confuse direct com- 
parisons of average hourly wage rates. The hourly rates 
in such cases are higher than in the case of workers who 
work upon a three-tour basis. Comparisons are compli- 
cated further by the fact that the four-tour workers, 
classified under Section 1-b of Article IV of the Code, 
can work an average of 42 hours a week while those 
classified as tour workers under Section 1-c usually cannot 
work more than 36 hours. The hourly rate in the latter 
case is usually 10.0 per cent higher than the rate for 
three-tour workers. The rate for workers in Section 1-b. 
however, is not always adjusted for a shorter work-week. 
These differences are not clearly defined in statistics of 
average earnings because conditions in one group may 
vary widely frém another. The statistics, however, do 
show that, as a whole, the average hourly rate of four-tour 
workers is greater than that of other workers as shown 
in the following Table XV in which male productive work- 
ers are classified by tour operations and the average wage 
tate of the classes is computed for August 1934. 


TABLE XV 


EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS BY TOUR 
CLASSES AND WAGE RATE ZONES 


August, 1934 
ones 
Northern Central Southern 
mite 
No. of Hourly No.of Hourly No. o Hourly 
t Em- Earn- Em- Earn- Em- Earn- 
Operation ployees* ings ploy ings ployees ings 
oS eee 30,587 $0.521 ,815 $0.562 2,277 $0.469 
The Rae 3,075 a .378 252 427 
F, ree Tour .... 27,477 .534 3,471 .501 882 424 
or Tour 


canees : ‘ 538 A 3,930 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS 


Average monthly earnings reflect the shorter working 
hours in post-code periods. It is clearly evident from the 
following Table XVI that the existing minimum rate struc- 
ture has been very effective in bringing back monthly 
earnings in the central wage zone to and in some months 
in excess of comparable earnings in 1929 as represented 
by the May comparative figures. 


TABLE XVI 


AVERAGE PERIODIC EARNINGS IN THE PAPER AND PULP 
INDUSTRY BY WAGE RATE ZONES 


1929-1934 


Zones 
No. of United a ~ 
Period Mills States Northern Central Southern 

Bh See sdeccsecnce 209 $117.17 $120.63 $77.32 $79.01 
4 ere 209 80.00 80.96 57.10 78.98 
December, 1933 ....... 209 67.13 68.88 52.07 57.42 
December, 1933 ....... 497 64.58 64.87 67.78 57.69 
tlh err 572 72.59 72.83 71.20 71.30 
MET, 1908 cccveces 570 68.57 68.94 68.90 63.45 
SE. "aero 554 78.34 79.51 73.60 69.88 
[ (3) 7 546 71.48 72.36 70.71 60.80 
ty, Eee eecdocecses 544 80.27 $1.31 76.57 71.01 
June, 1934 538 72.86 73.70 75.26 59.65 
ts 8956 cccwe - 536 68.61 69.50 69.88 56.33 
August, 1934 .... - 534 79.47 80.16 79.47 71.03 
September, 1934 °:...:: 541 72.02 72.73 72.71 63.01 


The same percentage rise is not apparent in the Northern 
zone mills. Recent rate increases, however, have brought 
periodic earnings to the immediate pre-code levels as shown 
by the August and September 1934 figures. It must be 
borne in mind that these increases have been made in 
spite of the fact that production levels were not higher 
than in the two preceding months. The comparison of 
monthly earnings in the Southern zone is remarkable in 
view of the fact that over 80.0 per cent more employees 
have been added since the effectuation of the Code. 


Laspor Cost PER TON OF PAPER 


After having analyzed and reviewed employment, wages 
and average periodic earnings, it is interesting to note the 
effect that the changes brought about by the Code, have 
had on production costs. In Table XVII “Labor Cost Per 
Ton of Paper by Wage Rate Zones”, the zone averages 
are not comparable because of differences in grades manu- 
factured and character of mill operations. The figures for 
different periods in the same zone are comparable, however. 


TABLE XVII 
LABOR COST PER TON OF PAPER BY WAGE RATE ZONES 


— Zones 
Vanited  ———_4——_____ 


_ ean. 
Period States Northern Central Southern 
ES ao re ee $14.56 $15.03 $13.49 $9.77 
oe vana's'a cug.coued ets 9.83 10.07 10.41 8.06 
December, 1933 (all mills)...... 13.59 13.73 20.73 8.64 
January, ” hnkaaithaaaeptenibeet 14.47 15.65 14.98 7.48 
MT «+ spe e wares owe 6% 15.00 16.32 14.50 7.48 
EMME vo cavaensvacstheas 14.94 16.45 12.27 7.78 
a irda sctentinckaexas 15.32 16.84 14.10 7.10 
SPN so Natnovee cacasete we 15.84 17.17 13.33 8.41 
i a ibre dewey 17.03 17,55 17.04 12.03 
EE vexécie condnwnnkced 17.01 18.60 19.49 7.1 
RRS re 17.15 18.47 18.51 8. 
September, 1934 .............. 17.02 19.45 18.31 8.53 


Certain facts are revealed by these figures bearing upou 
wage rates and operating conditions. The higher figures 
in the last three months in the Central Zone indicate the 
effect of short running time and wage rate increases, par- 
ticularly the latter. There was very little change in the 
operating ratio in the period following May 1934. Average 
hourly earnings increased from $.471 and $.474 for May 
and June to $.497 in August, increasing $.023 per hour or 
4.9 per cent during the period, but labor costs increased 
16.0 per cent. 

The higher figure for July and August in the Northern 
zone reflects increases in average hourly earnings. The 
high figure in June in the Southern zone shows the influ- 
ence of operating rate upon labor costs. June production 
was much lower than that of other months. 
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It is interesting to analyze labor costs and man-hours 
per ton by mill size classifications for various types of 
products. Table XVIII shows an analysis of this group- 
ing. 

TABLE XVIII 

LABOR COSTS AND MAN-HOURS PER TON BY MILL SIZE 
CLASSIFICATIONS IN FIVE SELECTED PRODUCT DIVISIONS 

L 
bor. ost Per Ton 
11-25 51-100 
$34.98 $22.92 
60.38 30.75 24.96 
10.80 


20.62 
8.88 


Over 200° 
$17.33 


6.90 
11.35 


101-200 


18.00 
34.85 


78.7 41 3 5, 33.4 

122.7 nes 

cose 11.7 

34.1 . x » eoee 

54.1 . . ° 21.6 
The figures indicate that labor costs per ton tend to be 
higher in the small capacity mill groups. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that most mills produce a variety 
of paper grades and that the distribution of grades among 
the mills is not the same. This condition is particularly 
evident in the case of the manufacture of writing paper; 
many small mills with extremely high labor costs manu- 
facture very high grade paper which requires a large 
amount of labor as shown by the man-hour comparisons. 

The most clear cut example of variation in labor costs 
is that of newsprint. The grade does not vary widely and 
the additional groundwood papers manufactured as a rule 
differ very little from newsprint as far as labor costs are 
concerned. The high figure of $12.74 labor cost per ton 
in a medium size mill is nearly twice the cost of $6.90 
per ton in the case of large mills. The spread in cost 
between the mill size classes in each of the other grades 
is sufficient to prove the general conclusion that labor cost 
is greater in the small mill. 

The data from which these summaries are taken show 
wide variation in labor cost in mills in the same size 
classification. This variation is due in part to differences 
in the grades manuafctured but it is also affected by the 
different types of mills since the manufacture of pulp is 
included in the case of self-contained mills. However, 
the chief differences are related to efficiency of equipment 
and production operations. 

It is interesting to analyze the labor costs per ton for 
one particular mill with a production of over 200 tons of a 
practically uniform type of product. The labor costs per 
ton of paper for the various months were as follows: 


December, 1933 
January, 1934 oo 

September . 

ctober .... 

November 
The labor cost per ton for the period from December 
1933 to April 1934 inclusive, shows an average of $3.83 
per ton. Beginning with May inclusive of November 1934 
the average labor cost per ton was $4.35, showing an in- 
crease of 13.6 per cent. 

The average man-hours per ton from December 1933 to 
April 1934 inclusive were 6.53 hours. For the perind from 
May to November 1934 inclusive, an average of 7.48 hours 
showing an increase of 14.5 per cent indicates clearly the 
effect of two factors; first, that of increased hourly wage 
rates, second, a possible inefficiency in production due to 
the fact that employment has been increased beyond a 
point advantageous to production. It is a well-known 
psychological fact that during periods of low production 
the output per worker per unit of time tends toward 
lower levels. 

Table XIX “Production and Machine Operating Ratios 
in Pre-Code and Post-Code Periods” must be studied in 
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connection with the above, as well as Table XX “Weekly 
Mill Production Ratios by Percentage Classes for Sep- 
tember to November 1934”, 


TABLE XIX 

PRODUCTION AND MACHINE OPERATING RATIOS IN 

PRE-CODE AND POST-CODE PERIODS 
Production 


t Machine 
Capacity 
Rati 


Operating Time 
Ratio 


December, 1933 . 


Feb 
March 


August 
September 


TABLE XX 
WEEKLY MILL PRODUCTION RATIOS BY PERCENTAGE 
CLASSES 


‘ } September-November, 1934 
Production Ratio Classes 
otal 0 to 25 26 to 50 
Per cent 


51 to 75 


76 to 100 
Per cent 


Week 
Ending Re- 
1934 : 


Tota 

No.of Ca- 
Mills pacity 
87 40,115 


e- No.of Ca- 
porting Mills pacity 
272 52 


Mills pacity 
68 


55,324 

35,508 

Variations from the industry average are usually pro- 
nounced at all times but they are particularly important 
during periods of low operation. Comparison of the in- 
dustry trend during 1934 with trends in other periods 
reveals the fact that production has been lower for a 
longer period in 1934 than in any previous year of record. 
The low records for June, July and August are even lower 
than those for any similar period in the 1921 depression. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


In view of the increased labor cost and man-hours per 
ton and the low production level clearly indicated by the 
Paper Industry Authority’s statistics, it is interesting to 
consider briefly the proposed increase of 4 cents in code 
minimum rates. The number of employees receiving the 
present code minimum rate or ninety per cent thereof is 
comparatively small. Only 10,521 productive employees 
out of 104,290 reported for September 1934 or about 10.0 
per cent are receiving these minima rates. Of these 10,521, 
3,988 are female employees and 6,533, male employees. 
The 3,988 female employees represent 37.6 per cent of the 
entire female productive employment and the 6,533 male 
employees 7.0 per cent of the total productive male em- 
ployment. 

A preliminary tabulation of the Special Hourly Wage 
Rate Report for September 1934, made by the Paper In- 
dustry Authority, throws some interesting sidelights on 
these minima rates and on the effect of the proposed 
increase. The analysis which is confined entirely to pri- 
mary manufacturers and to productive labor covers the 
reports of 389 manufacturers representing in excess of 
95.0 per cent of the total number and an even higher 
percentage of the capacity of all mills that are subject 
to the jurisdiction of the General Code with the exception 
of the mills that manufacture products of the Bogus Wrap- 
ping Division. The mills include, however, the members 
of the newsprint industry, whose mills, with but four 
exceptions, are subject to the General Code of Fair Compe- 
tition for the Paper and Pulp Industry. For the purpose 
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of this study, the mills have been divided into three classes, 
mills paying code rates or ninety per cent thereof, mills 
paying from code rates to the proposed rates and mills 
paying proposed rates and above. 

Of the 98,523 productive workers employed by these 
389 mills, 38, 456 are employed in mills that pay a code 
minimum or ninety per cent of it as a base rate and would 
be directly affected by the proposed increases in the code 
rates. The minimum wage rates received by these em- 
ployees would be increased a minimum of 4 cents per hour 
and a maximum of 7 cents per hour. The mills paying 
rates falling between the code minima and the proposed 
minima employ a total of 41,333 productive workers. The 
minimum rate employees in this group would have their 
rates increased from one to three cents per hour. 


In the Northern zone a relatively small percentage of 
the employees in the smaller mills now receive the pro- 
posed minima or rates based upon such minima, for in 
the mills up to 100 tons capacity per day the largest num- 
ber of workers are employed in mills that pay the code 
minima or 90 per cent thereof. A substantial number, 
however, are in mills that are paying from 39 to 41 cents 
per hour as a minimum rate. 

In the large mills, with capacities in excess of 100 tons 
a day, the greatest number of employees fall in the second 
wage rate classification, and those mills with a minimum of 
42 cents or more employ twice as many workers as those 
mills whose base rates are at the code minimum or 90 
per cent of it. 

Practically all employees in the Central and Southern 
zones would be affected by the increase if it were imposed 
upon the industry. This applies equally to large and 
small mills, except in the Central Zone, where a small 
group of mills have already increased their rates to two 
cents above the present code minimum. 


Tables showing the “Distribution of Productive Work- 
ers Employed by Mills Classified by Daily Capacities and 
by Base Wage Rate Classes in September 1934” and the 
“Distribution of Mills by Average Hourly Earning Classes, 
by Daily Capacity and Base Rate Classes, and by Zones 
in September 1934” indicate plainly that in so far as the 
number of workers are concerned and also the number of 
mills, the proposed rate increases would affect most ser- 


TABLE XXI 


NUMBERS OF PRODUCTIVE WORKERS EMPLOYED BY MILL 
CLASSIFIED BY DAILY CAPACITIES AND BY BASE WAGE RATE 
CLASSES IN SEPTEMBER, 1934 


Source: P. I. A. ati Panerr Manufacturers. 
re, ae 


Base Hourly Rate Classes 
“—“- Code i 
Rates to 
. Proposed Proposed 
Capacity Class Code Rates Rates and 
Tons per Day Total Rates (exclusive) Above 
NORTHERN ZONE 
A Eee ee 3,781 1,319 1,998 464 
SE sawevatseees 10,361 6,303 3,592 466 
SE hcds6unkenaad 9,572 4,725 2,863 1,984 
SN Sean dkveabies 17,392 8,380 6,326 2,686 
Re eeipe 17,700 4,273 8,103 5,324 
201—and above....... 24, "495 1,365 15,420 7,710 
RS ee 83,3 38,302 18,634 
CENTRAL GONE - 
02 "201 anim 1 
1,170 a a 
60 — ses 
2,078 -)3—l( ttt ka; 060UCUCOC«C 
3,503 a. ° ‘ease | ineelg 
Ree 812 349 100 
110 SOUTHERN ZONE 
112s Suanidabldses. ~ ssaane henkh aie oan 
Rees 4 cies a oe 
cc | Se SS 
een 1,188 2 Oo ee re 
%0l—and above....... 5,95 5,092 —- Stree 
ER eke 7,410 6,544 rr ee 
GRAND TOTAL.. 98,523 40.272 39,517 18,734 
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TABLE XXII 


DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS BY AVERAGE HOURLY EARNING 
CLASSES, BY DAILY CAPACITY AND BASE RATE CLASSES, AND 
BY ZONES IN SEPTEMBER, 1934 


Source: 7 I. A. Survey—389 Primary Manufacturers. 
Size of Mill Class—Tons Capacity Per Day 


t ~~ 


201 
Total 0—10 11—25, 26—50 51—100 101—200 & Above 
Average ao -* Base a id oj = —~ 
Earning 2s & 2, 2... 2 2 a 
Class NORTHERN ZONE 
30—34 3 na an De See sevice Nee cra > LA de care 0 i ee a 9 ee 
35—39 ak ere Be - hoe aes. See eee nee 
40—44 - Be: 2. 26°23 ’ i oe: a ee “o.'ae 
45—49 ~ ear eae a © €-F 9 6 .464e° 3 Ose. 22S 
meee See 478 3 MB... £763 FF 78 £€S 6 1H YG 
55—59 ~~ 2.22 64-1 oe 2 ore 24 
60—64 28 ae ie vy 2.3 6 es 2 2 4 ae-g 5 
65—69 7 i ae oe ee <6) ee leer om 3 
Over 70 6 ae 2 2 wi we wa oe 
Total 386 27 31 8 57 26 “4 34 25 17 39 28 15 111815 3 15 13 
CENTRAL ZONE 
30—34 3 B. ee aa. “ea Gh oe ee ee Sas ee 
35—39 3 are eo ee ‘ane 
40—44 6 3 Dn: <4 * ee 
45—49 5 1 re 2 Eee 
50—54 3 1. mae le a*3. 
55—59 es « ee ce ce ce ce ee 
60—64 1 1 See . ° 
65—69 ahaa fea “eae on 
Over 70 ‘ ee eee 
yaa. sa Sieg Bh eke ds Bikhae wks ee es 
SOUTHERN ZONE 
30—34 a4 ere ae eee +a eel 
35—39 1 ee Des a0. oe 4848 eer es eo ee ec 
40—44 4 ee B Ss ee ae «swe a ee e ee 
45—49 6 ee eo 6 oe ce. Se a Lae e' 2. 
50—54 1 $a ee as 00 ee 
55—59 es wa oe ce 40 
60—64 ae ae e 
65—69 ws ae +0: wa ee 
Over 70 es #o.' oe oe ee e¢ 
“ae eieieypeiiy aerate eee p= 
Grand ii ee ey Gla eee 


Total 419 27 31 9 60 26 5°42 25 17 412915 171815 12 17 13 

* Base Hourly Rate Classes: 1—WMills paying code rates. 
— code rates to the proposed rates. 
above. 


2—Mills paying 
3—Mills paying proposed rates and 


iously the smaller mills. Such increases would also affect 
a large percentage of all mills in the Northern zone now 
paying minimum rates of 39 to 41 cents to a large num- 
ber of employees. (See Tables XXI and XXII.) 

The study also reveals that the average hourly earnings 
for the employees of all mills in the Northern zone whose 


TABLE XXIII 
MACHINE HOUR RATIO AND PRODUCTION CAPAGTY. FATS 
PAPER AND PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION, BY D CITY 
AND BASE HOURLY RATE CLASSES AND BY. GONES tN 
SEPTEMBER, 1934 
Source: P. I. A. Survey—389 Primary Manufacturers. 
Base Hourly Rate Classes 
paula ait 2 “YS sine 


See — ~ 
From Code 
Rates to Proposed Rates 
' All Code Rates Proposed Rates and At Above 
Capacity - A 


Class, Machine Prod. “Machine Prod. ‘Machine Prod. Machine Prod. 
Tons per Day Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 


NORTHERN ZONE 


— 49.6 492 45.5 41.7 525 53.2 528 50.8 
Sell. ce 51.4 54.0 47.9 484 580 633 362 41.2 
Shui ..... 50.5 54.3 54.2 S87 50.9 55.2 43:1 467 
51—100..:. 53.7 56.6 55.1 60.9 558 60.3 453 37.9 

101—200 56.9 663 47.3 56.2 60.5 69.3 59.3 731 

201 and above 62.0 75.1 35.0 42.4 53.4 743 782 8738 

Total ..... 57.1 60.0 495 53.1 55.5 644 671 627 
CENTRAL ZONE 

ee 105.6 95.1 ... ee 105.6 95.1 

Sih ..... 29.2 390 292 39.9 [2°: Soe 
ona 45.2 645 452 645 2... cei 
51—100 .... 424 51.4 515 $43 339 ‘457 aon 
101—200 648 699 648 69.9 .... paren 
201 and above 64.8 81.5 64.8 81.5 wie" ” aoa anes 
Total ..... 60.6 69.2 61.5 69.6 339 45.7 105.6 95.1 
SOUTHERN ZONE 
10 
11—25 


87.8 74.5 87.8 

Sei and above 1083 1019 1100 1088 908 1003 
wae 
61.3 


——— eee 


BOG. ncas 89.5 92.7 91.1 79.0 101.1 


Grand Total.. 60.3 59.8 57.0 56.6 64.7 67.1 62.9 
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base rates are at the code minimum or ninety per cent 
thereof is 47.9 cents per hour. The average earnings of 
all mills paying from 39 to 41 cents per hour as a mini- 
mum is 51.8 cents and the average of those mills paying 
42 cents or more per hour is 58.8 cents. Approximately 
the same relationship exists in each of the size classi- 
fications. 

The study shows further that the relationship between 
average man-hours and average hourly earnings is clearly 
reflected in the average periodic earnings, that is, total 
earnings for the month of September 1934. The spread 
of all mills in average periodic earnings is from 64.56 to 
a high of 83.97. This spread of approximately $20.00 
represents the difference in the average hourly rates which 
are directly related to the base rates. In the case of 
both hourly and periodic earnings there is a marked dif- 
ference between the small and the large mills. Although 
the difference in the case of each base rate group is not 
constant, it tends to step up gradually with the size 
classification. The relationship is somewhat more pro- 
nounced in the casé of periodic earnings than in average 
hourly earnings because the mills with capacities in excess 
of 100 tons per day show higher average man-hours. Aver- 
age earnings are not necessarily low in a small mill because 
the mill is small, but all figures indicate that the average 
of all small mills is lower than the average of all large 
mills. 

Table XXIII showing the “Machine Hour Ratio and 
Production Capacity Ratio, Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion, by Daily Capacity and Base Hourly Rate Classes and 
by Zones in September 1934” together with Table XXIV 
showing the “Average Man-Hours and Earnings by Zones, 
by Mills Classified by Daily Capacities and by Base Wage 
Rate Classes in September 1934” reveal the interesting 
fact that the total production of all mills which pay the 
lowest base rate, regardless of size classification, is 24.7 
per cent of the total; that the production of the mills pay- 
ing the medium base rate is 41.9 per cent and that of 
the high base rate mill is 33.4 per cent. It is important 
to keep in mind in this comparison that the first classifica- 
tion employs 31.7 per cent of the total number of workers; 


TABLE XXIV 


AVERAGE MAN-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY ZONES BY MILLS 
CLASSIFIED BY DAILY CAPACITIES AND BY BASE WAGE RATE 
CLASSES IN SEPTEMBER, 1934 
Source: P. I. A. Survey—389 Primary Manufacturers. 

* Base Hourly Rate Classes 


- eh 
Average Hourly Average Periodic 
Man-Hours Earnings Earnings 
Capacity Class, ~~ _~— 
Tons per Day 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 


NORTHERN ZONE 


CENTRAL ZONE 


152.4 
160.0 


106.7 152.5 .475 .511 
SOUTHERN ZONE 


.390 


Wamehs Kiel ocdis- ohana Ke 
201—and above.. ea —a fe aoe A 90.12 


TRS nsee SEO OD onus J 90.12 
* Base Hourly Rate Classes: Group 1—Mills paying code rates. Group 
2—Mills paying from code rates to proposed rates (exclusive). Group 3— 
Mills paying proposed rates and above. 
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TABLE XXV 


MAN-HOURS PER TON OF er ION AND TONS OF PRO. 
DUCTION PER PRODUCTIVE WORKER BY DAILY er AGCITY 
AND BASE HOURLY RATE CLASSES AND BY ZONES IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1934 


Source: P. I, A. Survey—389 Primary Manufacturers. 
Base Hourly Rate Class 
= eee ee, 
From 
Code Rates 
to Proposed Proposed 
Rates Rates 
(exclusive) and Above 


Code Rates 


Tons Tons Tons 
Capacity Class, : Man- nd Man- er Man- er 
Tons per Day Man Hours Man Hours Man Hours Mar 


NORTHERN ZONE 


14.32 9.82 

GR Ripert 

10.15 13.52 9.53 20.19 

2.59 11.29 11.50 9.53 20.19 

the second class, 46.0 per cent and the third classification 
22.3 per cent in the Northern zone. It is obvious that the 
mills paying the lowest base rate have the lowest pro- 
duction per employee. Table XXIII also brings out the fact 
that while the number of small mills is greatly in excess 
of large mills, the production of the latter is far more 
important from a tonnage viewpoint. In the Northern 
zone 1.7 per cent of the production is in the mill class 
with a capacity of 10 tons per day or less. 


TABLE XXVI 


LABOR COST PER TON OF PRODUCTION AND VALUE PER TON 
OF SHIPMENTS BY DAILY CAPACITY AND BASE HOURLY RATE 
CLASSES AND BY ZONES IN SEPTEMBER, 1934 
Source: P. I. A. Survey—389 Primary Manufacturers. 

Base Hourly R Rate Classes 


From 
Code Rates 
to Proposed 

Rates 

(exclusive) 


Proposed 
Total Code Rate 


Capacity Class, Labor Labor Labor 
Tons per Day Cost Value Cost Value Cost Value 


NORTHERN ZONE 
yin ae 3 arr 78 vit. 86 sey 60 $170.35 


104.44 13.21 


27.24 169.87 


7.17 74.71 21.65 
SOUTHERN ZONE 


52.30 4.47 
Grand Average 
All Zones B F 9.44 83.66 12.58 
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An analysis of the “Man-Hours per Ton of Production 
and Tons of Production per Productive Worker by Daily 
Capacity and Base Hourly Rate Classes and by Zones in 
September 1934” (See Table XXV) indicates that the man- 
hours per ton in the case of the small mills are much 
greater than in the larger mills. Conversely, the number 
of tons produced per employee is much greater in the 
case of the large mills. In most of the size classes 
it is clearly evident that the man-hours per ton are higher 
in the case of the mills paying the lower base rate, in fact 
the man-hours in the case of the mills in the lower base 
rate classes are more than double those in the higher base 
rate class. In the case of tons produced per man, the 
reverse is approximately true. 


Considering these facts in connection with average earn- 
ings in the various mills it is evident that wide spreads 
exist in the labor cost per ton. However, as shown in 
Table X XVI, the variation in labor cost per ton is not as 
great as the variation in man-hours per ton, since the mills 
with high man-hours per ton tend to have the lowest base 
and average rates. Lower wage rates in these cases tend to 
equalize costs. This condition has always existed and 
seems necessary if the mills with high man-hours per ton 
are to continue in business. The spread in per cents of 
labor costs between small and large mills is much greater 
than the corresponding spread in the average value of 
products. The relation between labor costs and average 
value of products is shown in Table XXVII. 


The cost of production is considerably higher in the 
small mills than in the large mills. It is apparent that 
mills with the lowest production costs are those in the 
tonnage classes whose operating ratio tends to be higher 
which pay the highest base rates and operate at a higher 
rate of efficiency and in which the man-hours per ton are 
the lowest. It is known that these mills operate on a 
rather narrow margin of profit, some producing paper 
which is still being sold at prices below the cost of manu- 
facture. It is also a fact that these mills have always paid 
considerably in excess of the average wage rates in effect 
throughout the industry and even if they are now paying 
a base rate that would not force them to increase wage 
rates to meet the requirements should the recommended 


Principles of Bennett 


By O. F. 


Abstract 


The Bennett size-making process is adaptable for the 
preparation of sizes from a wide variety of thermoplastic 
materials. Its fundamental principle is the processing of a 
relatively small amount of material in an exceedingly short 
time, in a continuous process which can be closely and 
quickly controlled. The flexibility as to the type of product 
which can be produced permits the production of a size 
suited for almost any paper mill conditions or requirements. 


The Bennett size-making process consists of the con- 
tinuous saponification and dispersion of thermoplastic ma- 
terials suitable for the sizing of paper. Such thermoplastic 
materials include rosins, paraffin waxes, amorphous waxes, 
montan wax, carnauba wax, stearic or oleic acids, asphalts, 
synthetic waxes, and in some instances oils. The process 

* Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the 


Pap and Paper Industry, New York, N Feb. 18 to 21, 1935. 
fember of TAPPI, Research Director, Bennett, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
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TABLE XXVII 


TIO OF LABOR COST PER TON TO VALUE PER TON BY 
BAILY CAPACI ANY BASE HOURLY RATE CLASSES AND BY 
ES IN SEPTEMBER, 1934 
Source: Rs : oe Survey—389 Primary Manufacturers. 
Base Hourly | Rate Classes 


a 


Capacity Class, 
Tons per Day Total Rates 
— ZONE 


(exclusive) 


SOUTHERN ZONE 

9.53 9.53 

13.02 9.68 de 
9.55 9.68 9.14 


9.98 ; 9.14 
Grand Average, All Zones 13.70 t 14.27 14.49 


minimum be imposed, their historical position indicates 
that their base rates would have to be increased to cor- 
respond with the average increase in the industry. There- 
fore, the full effect of the rate increase would be translated, 
as far as possible, into paper prices, but on account of 
the greater efficiency of this group of mills the price in- 
crease would undoubtedly not be sufficient to compensate 
the mills with a high average of man-hours per ton, which 
would immediately be forced to increase minimum hourly 
rates to a maximum of 7 cents per hour or 26.0 per cent 
cent above the present rate. 

These comparisons show conclusively that the paper and 
pulp industry has fully met the requirements of the Ad- 
ministration in so far as labor is concerned. Increased 
labor costs have been met in spite of decreased produc- 
tion without proportionate increase in paper prices. 


size-—Making Process* 


Neitzke! 


SOLUTION TANK 


tek no 


Fie. 1 
Diagram illustrating the essential units necessary for carrying out the process. 
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is carried out by subjecting such materials containing at 
least one saponifiable ingredient, and an alkaline solution 
to the action of a specially designed dispersion machine, 
in which the saponification reaction takes place practically 
instantly followed by the dispersion and stabilization of 
the unsaponifiable portion of the thermoplastic material. 

The diagram (Fig. 1) illustrates the essential units 
necessary for carrying out the process, in general as fol- 
lows: 

The thermoplastic material, for example a mixture of 
rosin and wax, is liquefied in the melt tank by whatever 
source of heat is most convenient, i.e. steam coils, oil or 
gas burners, or electricity. When melted, and at a tem- 
perature of 225 to 300 deg. F., the circulating pump main- 
tains a flow as indicated, with valve (A) open and (B) 
closed. 

The alkaline solution, for instance caustic soda of about 
10 per cent strength, is similarly heated and circulated, 
with valve (C) open and (D) closed. 

The process is put into operation by starting the flow 
of alkali into the machine through the weir by opening 
(D) and partially closing (C), after which the melt is 
similarly started. The weirs have adjustable orifices with 
calibrated scales; the liquid head in each weir is main- 
tained at constant level by an overflow arrangement, the 
overflow returning to the tank as indicated. Water is 
injected into the mixture after it has proceeded half way 
down the machine. A flow of cooling water is also main- 
tained in a jacket surrounding the machine. The rate of 
flow of the injection water is indicated by the rotameter 
which consists of a top shaped spinning metal float in a 
calibrated graduated tapered glass tube; the flow is ad- 
justed manually by the valve (E). 

The finished dispersion is discharged from the machine 
into the funnel, then pumped to storage tanks or run into 
drums. 

The dispersion machine consists of a cylindrical steel 
shell containing a centrally aligned impellor with four 
helicoidal bars shaped somewhat in the manner of lawn 
mower blades. The material in process in the machine is 
spread out around the shell in a relatively thin layer, 4 to 
¥% inch thick, and is subjected to the violent shearing and 
impacting action of the blades which rotate at a speed of 
1000 to 1500 r.p.m. The pitch of the impellor blades is in 
the direction which tends to advance the material through 
the machine; the pitch being greater at the lower end of 
the machine than near the top which is the reaction zone. 
The total time of passage through the machine from weirs 
to discharge is from six to nine seconds. During this time, 
the saponification reaction takes place, the wax is dispersed 
and the whole mixture then chilled to a temperature below 
that of the melting point of the wax. To achieve this 
result the temperature of the melt, the temperature and 
concentration of the alkaline solution, and the rates of 
flow of the melt, alkali, and water must, of course, be 
properly balanced. When the process has started, equi- 
librium conditions are reached within a few seconds, after 
which the finished material is continuously discharged 
from the machine until the supply of melt is exhausted. 
To check the regularity of operation, the attendant has 
recourse to three methods, viz; the total flow rate as meas- 
ured with a pail and stop watch; the condition of alkalinity 
of the finished product as tested with an indicator; and 
the relation between the temperature of the entering in- 
gredients and of the product as it is being discharged 
from the machine. Temperature wells are inserted in the 
melt and alkali circulating lines and at the mouth of the 
machine, attached to recording thermometers. An experi- 
enced operator is further able to recognize even slight 
deviations in operation, (such as might be caused by 
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(Continued) 


variation of the water pressure) by the color, viscosity, 
and smoothness of the product as it is being discharged. 
No particular difficulty is experienced in maintaining con- 
stant production of size at a rate of one ton per hour 
within 2 per cent of a standard concentration and within 
3 per cent of a desired free rosin content. 


Raw Materials 
ROsINS: 

Any of the standard grades of either gum or wood 
rosin are suitable for the process. For sizing for white 
paper, gum rosin of grade G or H is used, or wood rosin 
of the I grade. In general, decolorized wood rosin has 
shown itself to be equal to gum rosin insofar as sizing 
and color of the sized paper are concerned. The wood 
rosins are ysually cleaner than the gum rosins which are 
apt to contain sticks and bark. 

For dark colored papers or boards, F wood rosin, or 
even B wood rosin can be used: the latter is almost as- 
phaltic in physical appearance. 


PARAFFIN WAXES: 


The regular white scale waxes and paraffins with melt 
points between 120 and 130 deg. F., all have approximately 
the same value as sizing agents. They are essentially 
hydrocarbons of high molecular weight inert towards 
alkali, acids, or atmospheric oxidation. These character- 
istics, together with considerable spreading power under 
heat makes these waxes a valuable addition to rosin in 
sizing. 

AMORPHOUS WAXES: 


Amorphous waxes have been developed during the past 
few years by a number of leading oil refiners. These 
waxes are too mainly hydrocarbons of high molecular 
weight, but have markedly different physical properties 
from paraffins. Amorphous waxes vary in color from 
light yellow to dark green or brown; at room temperature 
the hardness, which depends on the degree of refining, 
varies from vaseline consistency to that of paraffin. Beno- 
wax is an amorphous wax which has been developed par- 
ticularly for use in the Bennett rosin-wax sizes. It is a 
light yellow, hard wax, with a melting point of 150 deg. F. 
It is equal to paraffin as far as sizing and color of the 
paper are concerned and has the added advantage of being 
suitable for use in relatively hot beaters, which have been 
a source of trouble for paraffin wax sizes in the past. 


MontTan Wax: 


Montan wax is dark brown in the crude condition and 
light yellow when refined. It is a very hard wax with a 
melting point of 180 deg. F. It consists of a complex 
mixture of hydrocarbons, organic acids and esters, all of 
high molecular weight. It is used in small amount in 
rosin-wax sizes because it aids the fluxing of the ther- 
moplastic mixture and because it forms very effective 
secondary stabilizing soaps which supplement the rosin 
soap in maintaining a permanent emulsion, 


ASPHALTS: 


Any of the petroleum asphalts with melting points under 
200 deg. F. are suitable for processing similarly to waxes. 
The chemical constitutions of asphalts are so complex as 
to make our present knowledge of them practically negli- 


gible. However, we are all somewhat familiar with the 
physical properties of asphalts, which vary from soft, 
sticky, to hard, brittle, water insoluble bodies. They find 
application in emulsified form as waterproofing binders 
for pulp compositions when color is of no consequence 
and low cost is desired. 
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ALKALIES: 


The most generally suitable alkali is sodium hydroxide. 
Either the Solvay or electrolytic caustic can be used; in 
some instances the Solvay is preferable to the electrolytic 
owing to the tendency of the latter type to form thixo- 
tropic wax gels; i.e. emulsions which become thick on 
standing and which require vigorous stirring to thin down. 

Sodium carbonate is unsuitable in the process, owing to 
the evolution of carbon dioxide, which causes frothing. 

Sodium silicate, caustic potash, triethanolamine, tri- 
sodium phosphate, and ammonia have all been used ex- 
perimentally or practically in the process, 


Process Factors: Stoichiometry 


The reaction which takes place in the top part of the 
machine is essentially the neutralization of the acidic por- 
tion of the rosin; the wax is unaffected by the alkali. The 
simplifying assumption is usually made that rosin consists 
of readily neutralized acids (figured as abietic acid, 
CooHgoO2): esters which saponify with some difficulty, 
and resenes which are unsaponifiable. The reaction be- 
tween the abietic acid and 10 per cent caustic soda solution 
is almost instantaneous at temperatures of 170 deg. F. or 
higher. The result of the reaction is the formation of 
sodium abietate and water. The esters in the rosin are not 
appreciably attacked by caustic soda solution under the 
conditions which obtain when rosin-wax sizes are made. 
However, when rosin alone is processed with an excess 
of strong caustic soda (25 per cent strength) at high tem- 
perature it is possible to saponify all of the rosin except 
the resenes. 


An average value of 0.5 for the specific heat of rosin, 
paraffin, or asphalt is sufficiently accurate for calculating 
the heat required to bring such materials to a desired 
temperature between 200 and 300 deg. F. When an oil 
burner is used for melting purposes, an overall heat effi- 
ciency of about 40 per cent is normal; with steam or 
electricity about 60 per cent efficiency is attained. Paraffin 
has a latent heat of fusion of about 60 B.t.u. per pound, 
while neither rosins nor asphalts have definite fusion points 
but act like supercooled liquids at ordinary temperatures. 
The reaction temperature which results when melt of a 
given temperature is mixed with caustic soda solution of 
known temperature and concentration and of known ratio 
to the melt, can be readily calculated from the specific 
heats and the heat of reaction, which is about 35 B.t.u. 
per pound in the case of rosin. The temperature of the 
product as it is discharged from the machine is dependent 
upon the temperature and amount of the cooling water 
injected, as well as on the cooling efficiency of the jacket. 
The overall coefficient of heat transfer from the emulsion 
to the jacket is 300 B.t.u. per deg. F. per hour, when the 
machine is running at 1000 r.p.m. The flows and tempera- 
tures are so adjusted that the temperature in the reaction 


Fic. 2 Fic. 3 
Aged Size: Paraffin Wax. X 250. Aged Size: Amorphous Wax, X 250. 
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zone is about 180 deg. F. while that of the product being 
discharged is about ten degrees below the melting point of 
the wax in the size. In the case of straight rosin size, or 
rosin aspualt sizes, no cooling is used and the exit tem- 
perature is about 200 deg. F. 


The free rosin content of the size depends upon the 
amount of alkali used. When gum rosin is used, approxi- 
mately 12 per cent of NaOH based on the rosin, is neces- 
sary to produce a size which in the thick condition shows 
an alkaline reaction towards phenolphthalein. Similarly 
wood rosin requires about 11 per cent of NaOH. Sizes 
high in free rosin are made by using less alkali, in some 
instances as low as 7 per cent based on the rosin: i.e., 
about 45 per cent free rosin. 


Products 
Rosin SIZEs: 


These sizes are usually made at 60 per cent solids 
content, with from 15 to 40 per cent free rosin. However, 
concentrations as high as 80 per cent can be obtained, with 
free rosin as low as 7 per cent. The latter size flows as a 
gelatinous mass from the machine and sets up in 24 hours 
to a solid brittle mass which can be pulverized; i.e., dry 
rosin size can thus be produced. 


Ros1n-Wax SIZES: 


These sizes are usually made at 49 to 45 per cent solids 
content with 15 to 35 per cent free rosin. The reason for 
the relatively low solids content is to facilitate the disper- 
sion of the size in the beater water when it is used. While 
these sizes can be made at 60 per cent solids content, they 
are then so viscous that dilution is exceedingly difficult, 
and very slow. 

When freshly discharged from the machine, the un- 
saponified rosin-wax in the size is dispersed in small drop- 
lets or crystals 1/20,000 inch in diameter. On aging, these 
particles “grow” to the relatively much larger size of 
1/5000 to 1/2000 inch. This growth is due to a slight 
solubility of the wax in the rosin soap solution. The 
smallest particles actually dissolve and then reprecipitate 
on larger units; in the case of paraffin, thin discs with 
regular polygon borders are formed; in the case of amor- 
phous waxes, rod-like or worm shaped particles result. 
The photomicrographs (Figs. 2 and 3) show two typical 
aged sizes; the perfect hexagon is not unusual in paraffin 
emulsions. The growth of the particles continues for about 
two days, when equilibrium is reached. It is possible to 
prevent growth by chilling the fresh size to a temperature 
of less than 100 deg. F; however, it has been found that 
slightly better sizing is obtained with the larger particles, 
possibly due to less actual penetration of the paper fibr: 
since the retention has been found to be the same. 


ALL Wax SIZEs: 


These sizes are usually made at 50 per cent solids con- 
tent, being thin flowing at this concentration. Stabilizing 
agents are dilute solutions of soap or of gums. These 
sizes find use in shrinkproofing asbestos paper for insula- 
tion and as calendar and tub sizes, and occasionally in 
conjunction with rosin size in the beater. 


ASPHALT EMULSIO..S: 


These emulsions are made at 60 per cent solids content, 
the process being similar to that used in making all wax 
sizes. The asphalt is dispersed as small spheres, approxt- 
mately 1/10,000 inch in diameter. Such emulsions are 
suitable for incorporating large amounts of asphalt, (as 
much as 40 per cent) with pulp in the beater, as for in- 
stance in panel boards. 
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Ohio TAPPI Discusses Printing Papers 


About seventy members of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry in Southern Ohio met 
at the Manchester Hotel, Middletown, Ohio, Saturday 
evening, April 20. Following an excellent dinner the meet- 
ing was opened by the temporary chairman, Howard 
Laymon of the Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


To Request TAPPI Charter 


Carl Roess, secretary of the organizing committee, re- 
ported for the committee which is composed of J. H. 
Wallace, Black-Clawson Company; R. B. Roe, Sorg Paper 
Company; J. F. Ohlson, Oxford-Miami Paper Company ; 
E. C. Hendrickson, Mead Corporation. 

A motion was made by K. P. Geohegan of the Aetna 
Paper Company, that the members of TAPPI petition to 
the National Association for a charter for a section to be 
known as the Ohio Section of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry. This was seconded by E. C. 
Hendrickson of the Mead Corporation. After a lively dis- 
cussion it was unanimously voted to apply for the charter. 


Election of Officers 


Election of officers of the proposed Section came next 
and the following slate proposed by the Organizing Com- 
mittee was elected with much enthusiasm: Chairman, V. F. 
ae gie engineer, Wrenn bi ag: Company, Middletown, 
Ohio; Ist Vice Chairman, J. J. O’Connor, technical direc- 
tor, Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio; 2nd Vice Chair- 
man, Homer H. Latimer, Beckett Paper Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio; Secretary-Treasurer, Carl D. Roess, chief chem- 
ist, Wrenn Paper Company; and Executive Committee- 
man, George H. Harvey, president-manager, Gardner- 
Richardson Company, Middletown, Ohio. 

The members present signed the petition for a charter. 


R. F. Reed Discusses Lithography 


The chairman then introduced Mr. Robert F. Reed, Di- 
rector of the Lithographic Technical Foundation at the 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio. His subject was “Litho- 
graphy and Paper.” Mr. Reed commenced with a brief 
history of lithography and explained the advancements 
made ini recent years in offset printing. Some of the essen- 
tials of good lithographic paper as mentioned by Mr. Reed 
are uniformity of thickness, flat sheet, least possible co- 
efficient of moisture expansion and contraction, proper 
moisture content at time of printing, proper humidity con- 
ditions under which the paper is printed. Mr. Reed ex- 
plained in considerable detail some of the mechanical 
problems encountered in offset printing, and considerable 
discussion followed. 


George Munro Describes Brightness Tester 


The Chairman then asked Dr, Lester C. Lewis of the 
Mead Corporation, who was a collaborator with George C. 
Munro, formerly of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wis., and now on the Research Staff of the 
Champion Coated Paper Company, to introduce Dr. 
Munro, 

Dr. Munro’s subject was the “Brightness Tester,” but 
as he explained, the instrument is properly called the 
General Electric Reflection Meter. Dr. Munro gave a 
resume of some of the problems facing the government 
grading committee for code work, of which brightness 
was not the least to be considered. 

He explained in detail the difference between the actual 
brightness in paper and the visual brightness. These two 
frequently disagree. He illustrated two mechanical ar- 
rangements for obtaining proper diffusion which would 
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result in a correct reflection or brightness test. He pointed 
the advantages and disadvantages of each one. 

The source of light, transmission of light through the 
copper sulphate solution, the reflection curve of the paper, 
transmission of light through the filter and color reception 
of the photoelectric cell are essential factors to be consid- 
ered in the reflection meter. Dr. Munro explained in de- 
tail the effect on brightness of the various characteristics 
of the paper being tested. Discussion from the floor fol- 
lowed. 

Those who attended were as follows: L. E. Michael; 
E, C. Hendrickson, H. W. Laymon, M. L. Downs, L. c 
Lewis of the Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio; Ed- 
ward Lum, Myron Wittmer, H. G. Macklem, Val F ried- 
rich Jr., O. J. Wildman, M. L. Barker, W. J. Reigers, of 
the Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio; L. C. Cur- 
rier, R. B. Roe, R. H. G. Smith, R. H. Stevens, of the 
Sorg Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio; C. J. Wright, 
Chillicothe Paper Company, Chillicothe ; Harry Wright Jr., 
Frederick Iron and Steel Company, Lima, Ohio; K. P, 
Geohegan, H. F. Gitzinger, P. M. Hennessey, Aetna Pa- 
per Company, Dayton; C. D. Roess, Thomas Duff, V. F. 
Waters, William Gardner, James Hough of the Wrenn 
Paper Company, Middletown; Mead Bardner, G. C. 
Munro, L. L. Hopkins of Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Hamilton; W. W. Macklem, S. A. Staege of Black- 
Clawson Company, Hamilton; P. E. Howard, Bevis Ma- 
chine Company, Middletown; E. Geran, Thage Dahlgren, 
W. H. Boast, G. H. Harvey, H. E. Hadley, Colin Gard- 
ner III, of Gardner-Richardson Company, Middletown; 
R. F. Reed, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; H. W. 
Martin, C. H. Pippert, Cliff Crawford, O. W. Hein, - 
Berger, of Shartle Brothers Machine Company ; 3" N 
Radsch, Wisconsin Wire Works, Appleton, Wis.; A. i 
Smith, Miamisburg Paper Company, Miamisburg, Ohio: 
D. E. Fay, D. E. Fay and Son Company, Middletown; 
H. H. Harrison and Charles Rybolt of Crystal Tissue 
Company, Middletown; W. I. Upson, F. C. Broeman and 
Company, Cincinnati; Frederick Holt, Brown-Bridge 


Mills, Troy, Ohio. 


Kalamazoo TAPPI to Meet 


The Kalamazoo Valley Section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry will hold a dinner 
meeting at the Park American Hotel, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, Thursday, May 2, 1935, at 6 30 Pp. M. 

Frank Egan of the John Waldron Corporation, New 
Brunswick, N. J. will be present and discuss “Recent Coat- 
ing Equipment Developments.” 

Elbert G. Milham of the Watervliet Paper Company, 
Watervliet, Mich. will speak on “The Preparation of Coat- 
ing Raw Stock.” 

A large attendance is expected and anyone interested 
in attending will be welcome. Reservations should be 
made with W. F. Hathaway, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., secretary of the Kala- 
mazoo Valley TAPPI Section. 


Taylor Forged Steel Flanges 


The Taylor Forge and Pipe Works, general offices and 
works, Chicago, IIl., has just issued a new catalog No. 35. 
This presents complete data covering the application of 
Taylor forged steel flanges. A copy of this new catalog 
may be had free on request to the company. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHELADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK Enp1nc Aprit 20, 1935 
CIGARETTE PAPER 

H. H. Strauss, Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 636 cs.; Champagne 
Paper Corp., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 425 cs.; R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., by same, 50 cs.; De Manduit Paper Corp., 
Manhattan, Havre, 175 cs.; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
by same, 20 cs. 

WALL PAPER 
F. J. Emmerich, Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 bls.; ———, 


Hamburg, Bremen, 4 cs.; F. J. Emmerich, Samaria, Liver- 
pool, 1 cs., 1 bl.; , Manhattan, Havre, 15 cs. 


NEWSPRINT 


Jay Madden Corp., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 78 rolls; 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 455 rolls; 
Jay Madden Corp., Hamburg, Bremen, 208 rolls; N. Y. 
Evening Journal, Markland, Liverpool, N. C., 296 rolls; 
N. Y. Tribune, by same, 1,544 rolls; World Telegram, by 
same, 561 rolls; Brooklyn Daily Eagle, by same, 297 rolls; 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
73 rolls; ——-—, Stavangerfjord, Gothenburg, 21 bls., 72 
rolls; Gilman Paper Co., by same, 198 rolls. 

PRINTING PAPER 


Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., Samaria, Liverpool, 3 bls. ; 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Manhattan, Hamburg, 7 bls. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Blauvelt Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 78 rolls; Westchester Paper Co., Inc., by same, 8 bls., 
——-, by same, 271 rolls; Guaranty Trust Co., by same, 
2,654 rolls, 10 bls.; T. Barrett & Son, by same, 12 bls.; 
Scharff Bros., Black Hawk, Rotterdam, 3 cs.; M. M. 
Cohen, Manhattan, Hamburg, 17 bls. 
PACKING PAPER 
Dingelstedt & Co., Manhattan, Hamburg, 12 cs. 
FILTER MAss 


A, Giese & Son, Hamburg, Hamburg, 30 bls. 


FILTER PAPER 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., Hamburg, Bremen, 121 bls.; H. 
Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Trader, London, 2 cs. ; 
do, Berengaria, Southampton, 3 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 


International F’d’g Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 15 cs. 


COATED PAPER 


Chas. Happel, Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 cs. 


Basic PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 40 cs. 
BarYTA COATED PAPER 
L, A. Consmiller, Hamburg, Bremen, 6 cs.; Globe Ship- 
ping Co., Bremen, Bremen, 20 crates. 
METAL COATED PAPER 


K. Pauli Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 10 cs. 


PuHoTO PAPER 


Medo Photo-Supply Co., Berangaria, Southampton, 1 
cs.; J. J. Gavin, by same, 6 cs. 


DECALCOMANIAS 


Sellers Transportation Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 cs.; 
do, Hamburg, Bremen, 14 ¢s.; do, Bremen, Bremen, 39 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Samaria, Liverpool, 27 cs. (du- 
plex) ; do, by same, 4 cs. (simplex). 


TRANSFER PAPER 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Hamburg, Bremen, 14 cs. ; ———, 


Bremen, Bremen, 5 cs. 
MARBLE PAPER 
Tamm & Co., E. Francqui, Antwerp, 1 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 
W. J. Byrnes, Berengaria, Southampton, 1 cs. 
PASTE BoarpD 


Phoenix Shipping Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 40 bls. ; 
Fibre Products Mtg. Co., Manhattan, Hamburg, 20 bls.; 
-— , Manhattan, Bremen, 38 cs. 


PAPER 


Japan Paper Co., Anna Maersk, Kobe, 20 cs.; Lunham 
& Reeve, Inc., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 34 bls.; 
Kraemer & Co., by same, 296 bls.; Blauvelt Wiley Paper 
Mfg. Co., by same, 194 rolls; The Borregaard Co., Inc., by 
same, 2,982 rolls, 105 bls.; E. H. Sargent & Co., by same, 
12 es.; G. W. Sheldon & Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 2 
cs.; International F’d’g Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 1 cs.; 
Keller, Dorian Paper Co., Exochorda, Marseilles, 3 cs. 

Racs, BAGGciInGs, Etc. 

Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Augvald, Genoa, 282 bls. 
bagging; Chase National Bank, Augvald, Barcelona, 574 
bls. rags; Continental Bank Trust Co., by same, 310 bls. 
rags; Philadelphia Natl Bank by same, 65 bls. rags; E. 
J. Keller Co. Inc., Augvald, , 278 bls. rags; Darm- 
stadt, Scott & Courtney, Anna Maersk, Shanghai, 35 bls. 
cotton waste; Chase National Bank, Anna Maersk, Kobe, 
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60 bls. rags; W. Steck & Co., by same, 34 bls. rags; J. J. 
Ryan & Son, Inc., by same, 50 bls.. cotton waste; E. J. Kel- 
ler Co., Inc., Sarcoxie, , 144 bls. rags; , Ex- 
arch, Algiers, 54 bls. rags, ————-, American Trader, Lon- 
don, 7 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Capulin, Dundee, 
55 bls. paperstock ; , Capulin, Leith, 87 bls. bagging ; 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Black Hawk, , 514 bls. rags; 
Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Ingria, Valencia, 218 bls. jute- 
waste; N. Y. Trust Co., by same, 118 bls. rags ; Continental 
Bank Trust Co., Ingria, Barcelona, 368 bls. rags; Amtorg 
Trading Corp., Kalinin, Odessa, 833 bls. rags ; , Ex- 
ochorda, Alexandria, 107 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., 
Exochorda, —, 128 bls. rags. 


GLUESTOCK 


, Hamburg, Hamburg, 100 bags boneglue ; 
Hamburg, Bremen, 120 bags hideglue. 


Op Rope 


Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 287 
coils. 


CASEIN 


, Hamburg, Hamburg, 60 bags; ——-—, Paris, 
Havre, 267 bags. 


Lactic AcID 
Philipp Bros. Inc., Veendam, Rotterdam, 40 carboys. 


Woop PuLp 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pr. Roosevelt, , 335 bls. 
wood pulp, 50 tons; , Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 436 
bls. wood pulp, 60 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., Hamburg, 
Hamburg, 560 bls. woodpulp, 84 tons; Johaneson Wales & 
Sparre, Inc., Drottningham, Gothenburg, 127 bls. sulphite ; 
do, by same, 150 bls. sulphate ; do, by same, 748 bls. kraft 
pulp; Perkins, Goodwin & Co., by same, 127 bls. sulphate ; 
J. Andersen & Co., by same, 375 bls. sulphite ; , Man- 
hattan, Hamburg, 100 bls. wood pulp, 10 tons; E. M. Ser- 
geant & Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 150 bls. wood pulp; 
The Borregaard Co., Inc., Stavangerfjord, Sarpsborg, 288 
bls. wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Aprit 20, 1935 


J. J. Ryan & Son, Inc., Anna Maersk, Kobe, 50 bls. cot- 
ton waste; International Purchasing Co., Exochorda, 
Genoa, 80 bls. old rope; Atkinson Haserick & Co., by same, 
8 cs. paper; M. Sone, Argosy, Helsingfors, 750 bls. wood 


pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WeeEK Enpinc Aprit 20, 1935 


Congoleum Nairn Co., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 1,208 bls. 
rags; do, Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 537 bls. rags; National 
City Bank, by same, 526 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., 
Sarcoxie, ———-, 354 bls. rags; ——-—, Exarch, Con- 
stanza, 500 bls. wood pulp 100 tons; Congoleum Nairn Co., 
Black Hawk, Rotterdam, 831 bls. rags; M. Sone, City of 
Norfolk, Hamburg, 550 bls. wood pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Apri 20, 1935 


Union Waste Co., Anna Maersk, Kobe, 50 bls. rags; E. 
J. Keller Co. Inc., Anna Maersk, , 350 bls. rags; 
do, Sarcoxie, , 126 bls. rags; , Exarch, Al- 
giers, 98 bls. rags ; , Capulin Hamburg, 525 bls. wood 
pulp, 105 tons ; ——-—,, by same, 25 bls. wood pulp, 10 tons; 


Philadelphia Natl Bank, by same, 21 bls. rags; E. J. Kel- 
ler Co., Inc., Capulin, , 322 bls. wood pulp, 49 tons; 
J. Walworth & Sons, Capulin, Dundee, 13 bls. paper stock; 
Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 70 bls. paper stock; 

, by same, 92 bls. paper stock; Chase National 
Bank, Capulin, London, 40 coils old rope; , Ingria, 
Marseilles, 220 bls. rags ; , Ravnanger, Fowey, 1,135 
tons, 19 cwt. china clay; ——-—, Blink Fowey, 1,169 tons 
12 cwt. china clay; English China Clays Sales Corp., Win- 
ona County, Liverpool, 50 casks china clay. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENnpING Apri 20, 1935 


Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Anna Maersk, Kobe, 1,000 
bls. bagging; Chase National Bank, by same, 400 bls. bag- 
ging; National City Bank, by same, 800 bls. bagging; 
———., City of Baltimore, Hamburg, 750 bls. sulphite, 150 
tons. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


WEEK EnpinG Aprit 20, 1935 


——, Exarch, Constanza, 1,350 bls. wood pulp, 272 
tons. 


Storage May Have Serious Effect on Absorp- 
tiveness of Paper Towels 


Paper towels stored for a normal length of time may 
become unserviceable because of decrease in their rate of 
absorption of water, according to B. W. Scribner, chief 
of the paper section of the National Bureau of Standards, 

This conclusion, it is pointed out, is based on the re- 
sults of numerous tests in which towels representative of 
domestic products were stored for various periods and 
their absorption at:the end of these periods determined. 
Some of the towels had unsatisfactory absorption at the 
end of six months’ storage, but no constant relation be- 
tween this behavior and the other properties of the towels 
was found. 

A study of the use of a heat test to indicate in ad- 
vance the extent of loss of absorptiveness showed that 
the results of a one-hour heat treatment at 212°F may 
safely be used to predict whether or not a towel will lose 
too much of its absorptiveness during storage. Mr. Scrib- 
ner, therefore, recommends this test as an improved means 
for evaluating towels. The only other serviceability test 
required, in his opinion, is the determination of tensile 
strength, but towels should be inspected for softness, clean- 
liness, and imperfections. 


New Beltless Napkin Folder 


Paper Converting Machine Company, Green Bay, Wis. 
manufacturers of all types of converting machinery, an- 
nounces that a new beltless napkin folder has been de- 
signed and manufactured by them. This folder is adapted 
for quarter and special folds, and in addition to the elim- 
ination of belts is slightly speedier than their regular 
high-speed folders with belts, which they have always be- 
lieved to be the highest producers per web of any folding 
machines on the market. Complete details of the new 
beltless folding machine will be announced later. 

The first machine has recently been perfected, completely 
tested in their plant, and installation of it is now being 
made in an’ eastern paper manufacturing plant. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, April 24, 1935. 

Emergency freight increases which went into effect last 
week are expected to force a rise in prices of paper. Manu- 
facturers are busy figuring what effect the advance will 
have upon quotations to consumers. Transportation costs 
upon raw materials moving into the mills will also be 
higher and will be a factor to be reckoned with. 

The newsprint paper market continues to improve. For 
the eighteenth consecutive month the total lineage in 
newspapers of fifty-two large cities was larger in March 
than in the corresponding period last year, according to 
Media Records, Inc. The increase was 6.1 per cent. The 
price situation continues unsatisfactory. 

Sentiment in the fine paper market is optimistic. 
mand for the various grades is slightly better. Prices are 
holding to schedule. ‘Tissues are moving in good volume. 
Following the recent spell of inclement weather the coarse 
paper market is livelier. The paper board market shares 
the general improvement. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood pulp market is fairly steady. Pro- 
duction, both in North America and abroad, is being main- 
tained in sufficient volume to take care of current re- 
quirements. The statistical position of the industry is still 
considered sound. Prices are generally holding to pre- 
viously quoted levels. 


Chemical Pulp 


Steadiness prevails in the chemical pulp market. De- 
mand for both domestic and imported chemical pulp is 
fairly brisk. Kraft pulp, in particular, continues firm. 
There is much talk around of higher quotations to meet 
the recently announced emergency freight increases. The 
contract movement is normal for the season. 


De- 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The position of the old rope market is practically un- 
changed. Demand for both domestic and foreign old 
manila rope is only moderately active. Small mixed rope 
is fairly steady. Some improvement is noticed in the bag- 
ging market. Scrap and gunny bagging are in better 
request. Roofing bagging is seasonally active. 

Rags 

No radical changes transpired in the domestic rag mar- 
et. Demand for new cotton rags is fairly persistent. 
No. 1 white shirt cuttings continue to exhibit a strong 
undertone. Roofing grades are steady. Affected by the 
foreign exchange situation, the imported rag market is 
listless and quotations are nominal. 

Waste Paper 
_ Board mill demand for the lower grades of paper stock 
'§ more in evidence than of late. While prices continue 
unchanged, both strictly folded news and No. 1 mixed 
Paper are firmer. The higher grades of waste papers are 


displaying strength. Hard white envelope cuttings and 
hard white shavings are holding up well. 


Twine 


With more favorable weather conditions the local twine 
market is quite active. Demand for the various varieties 
is brisk and the outlook for the immediate future is en- 
couraging. Despite the usual keen competition for desir- 
able orders prices are generally holding to schedule. 


Clorsol 


Clorsol is a new product made by the St. Louis Surfacer 
and Paint Company, 4200 Arlington street, St. Louis, 
Mo., which has many possible applications as a protective 
coating, especially where chemical action would be 
detrimental to ordinary protective coatings. In fact it is 
said to be probably the most important development in 
the protective coating industry since the discovery of ni- 
trocellulose as a base for lacquer. 

One of the most outstanding characteristics of Clorsol 
paints is their great resistance to corrosive influences. 
Not only is usual protection afforded steel against rusting, 
but because of the chemical inertness of chlorinated rub- 
ber, Clorsol paints, when properly compounded, exhibit 
striking resistance to 50 per cent ammonium nitrate solu- 
tion, 5 to 50 per cent sodium hydroxide, 5 to 70 per cent 
sulphuric acid, 85 per cent phosphoric acid, 10 per cent 
hydrochloric acid, 10 per cent nitric acid, organic acids, 
such as 5 to 80 per cent lactic, bleach solutions, and cor- 
rosive gases, such as clorine, sulphur dioxide and am- 
monia. 

Clear Clorsol has good dielectric properties; in fact, 
it is said that no protective coating exceeds it in this 
regard. Dielectric strength is retained in the presence of 
moisture. Plasticized Clorsol films are also very efficient 
in this respect, as far as they have been tested. The low- 
ering of the dielectric strength depends on the type and 
particle size of the pigment added; small particle size is 
most satisfactory. 

Clorsol has many valuable applications in pulp and 
paper mills. Acid and alkalies especially call for its great 
chemical resistance. Another advantage of Clorsol in 
pulp and paper mills is that despite extreme humidity, 
it hardens quickly and stays hard. 


Safety Conference Program 


One feature of the Wisconsin Valley Safety Confer- 
ence, to be held at Stevens Point, Wis., May 2, will be a 


military parade in the afternoon. Companies of the Wis- 
consin National Guard numbering 400 men, 40 trucks, 12 
French 75’s, and the 128th Infantry band will take part. 
The major sectional meeting in the morning will be that 
devoted to safety in the pulp and paper mills. Afternoon 
speakers will be Prof. Louis A. Kahlenberg, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Dr. E. G. Meiter, of Wausau, Wis., 
and Oscar A. Nelson, of the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission W. H. Cameron, managing director of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago, will speak at the banquet 
in the evening. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, April 24, 1935. 


BLANC I'1XE.—The position of the blanc fixe market 
is practically unchanged. Prices are holding to schedule. 
The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; 
while the powder is selling at from 3% to 334 cents per 
pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Steadiness prevails in the 
bleaching powder market. The contract movement is nor- 
mal for the season. Prices are maintained at previously 
quoted levels. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $1.90 
to $2.15 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is firm. Domestic stand- 
ard ground is quoted at 12% and finely ground at 13; 
Argentine standard ground at 13 and finely ground at 
13%; French standard ground at 13% and finely ground 
at 13% cents per pound, in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Demand for caustic soda is fairly 
persistent. Contract shipments are moving in good volume. 
Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.60 to $3.10; while 
the flake and ground are selling at from $3 to $3.05 per 
100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is displaying 
strength. Prices are holding to schedule in most instances. 
Imported china clay is quoted at from $13.50 to $21 per 
ton, ship side; while domestic paper making clay is selling 
at from $6.50 to $12 per ton, at works. 

CHLORINE.—Conditions in the chlorine market con- 
tinue to improve. Shipments against contract are moving 
freely. Prices are steady to firm. Chlorine is quoted at 
from $2 to $2.40 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit 
cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is steadier. Paper making 
gum rosin is quoted at $4.45 and wood rosin at $4.35 
per 280 pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at Savannah. 
Seventy per cent rosin size is selling at $2.58 per 100 
pounds, in tank cars, at works. 

SALT CAKE.—The salt cake market is moderately 
active. Prices are generally holding to schedule. Salt cake 
is quoted at from $12 to $13 and chrome salt cake at from 
$11 to $12 per ton, at works. Imported salt cake is selling 
at from $12 to $13 per ton, on dock. 

SODA ASH.—Conditions in the soda ash market are 
satisfactory. The contract movement is seasonal. Prices 
remain unchanged. Quotations on soda ash, in car lots, 
at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $1.05; 
in bags, $1.20; and in barrels, $1.50. 

STARCH.—The starch market is exhibiting a fairly 
strong undertone. Prices are holding to previously quoted 
levels. Special paper making starch is quoted at $3.57 per 
100 pounds, in bags; and at $3.84 per 100 pounds, in 
barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Trading in the sul- 
phate of alumina market is brisk. The contract movement 
is fairly heavy. Commercial grades are quoted at from 
$1.35 to $1.50; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to 
$2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—tThe sulphur market continues steady. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton 
on any smaller quantity. On spot and near by car loads, 
the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Demand for tale is fairly active for the time 
of year. The contract movement is normal. Prices remain 
unchanged. Domestic talc is still quoted at from $16 to 
$18 per ton, at eastern mines; while imported talc is sell- 
ing at from $23 to $30 per ton, on dock. 


Market Quotations 
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(The following Quotations are 
elivered New York) 


Chip 37.50 
Sel Mla. LI, Chip.45.00 


tute Lined Chi: 
ite Patent Coated. 58. 00 
Binders Boards -00 


Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
No. 1 Imported— 
Moist 21.00 @22.00 
21.00 @22.00 
(F.o.b. Mill) 

No 1 Domestic and 

Canadian 18.00 @24.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and West 
Coast Ports) 


or" Sulphite (Domestic and For- 
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Class 2. Higher 
Than Standard.. 
Class 3, Standard.. 
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Standard 
(On tare Atlantic grerse 
No. 70 @ 1.80 
@ 1.60 
(F.o.b. Pulp Mill) 
Kraft Domestic 1.70 @ 2.35 
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*Add 60 Cents per short ton, dock 
charges, for Albany; $2.00 for Lake 
Ports East and $3.00 for Lake Ports 
West of Mackinac Straits. 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 
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New Rags 
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French Blue Linens.. 
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Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 


Wool Tares, light... 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Bright Bagging 
Manila Rope— 
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Small Mixed Rope.. 
New Burlap Cut.. 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign . 2. 
Domestic ; 2.80 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 
Shavings— 
White Envelope 


Hard White No. 2. 

Soft White No. 1. 
Flat Stock— 
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Over issue Mag. 
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tock 
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Compressed bales . 


News— 


No. 1 White News 1.20 
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The Super-Service Cast 
pulp and paper SPROCKET CHAIN 


‘ ef Over five years’ service in all in- 
mi ll mac h ine ry dustries under the most exacting 

conditions has proved its worth. 
PROMAL possesses qualities de- 
% sirable in cast sprocket chain: 
great toughness, great ultimate 


APPLE T a N strength, high yield point, high 


resistance to abrasive wear and 


CALENDER ROLLS to corrosion. 


The white areas represent soft metal, The black Return the 


z a network structure indicates stronger, stiffer ma- Cou on 
are built to fit production re- terial, which acts as a reinforcement around the P = 


2 ‘| soft white portions, preventing their distortion 
quirements and to meet exacting under load, and so strengthening the material. 
operating demands with unusu- PROMAL 
LINK-BELT COMPANY CHAINS 


220 S. Belmont Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. _—— 
(or nearest office) 


T oe E A P P L E T ae N M A Cc Hi q N E Please send copy of Promal Chain Book 1050-A. 
COMPANY-Appleton, Wisconsin Nome 
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Address 


ally long service. 
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On the left—a standard straight 
bar for all ordinary beating require- 
ments. 

¥ 3 Center—a Dowd staggered bar; a 

“ 1a design that will increase circula- 

x a tion, suction and break-up of 

woop PULP . ‘or 4 stock; also reduce friction and 
AGENTS : "3 lower the risk of burning. 

° »4 Right—Simonds-Dayton corrugated 

: design; stronger and particularly 

efficient because of the brushing 
action of the corrugations. 


PRICE & PIERC Ltd : ° Also Simonds-Dayton vented type 
ae : 4 —not shown—and all standard 


patterns. 


60 EAST 42nd ST. 3 
NEW YORK And Bed Plates 


Complete line—the new abrasive-steel com- 

bination bed i for use on long fiber 

stock of which kraft, wrapping, envelope 
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rs. 


Also diamond, open center, and all standard 
patterns. 


Paper trimming knives, chipper knives, roll 
bar grinders, etc. 
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Confidence 


Confidence is an asset of paramount-importance in 
mercantile and industrial development. The whole 
march of civilization rests, in last analysis, on the confi- 
dence that men repose in their governments, their laws, 
their institutions—and 1n each other. 


Money and credit are confidence; orders, delivery dates, 
fulfillment of specifications — all these are confidence. 


A business gains strength not only through an tncreas- 
ing clientele but through the increasing confidence of 
that clientele. And the only way to win this confidence 
is by maintaining a standard of merit throughout the 
years. 
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